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THE OLD “BNGLISH LIBRARY” OF MAX- 
CHESTER CHURCH. 

This old library was one of the first of the 
parochial libraries, the only three earlier that are 
named by Mr. Edwards (Memoirs of Libraries, 
i. 757, seg.) being those of Langley Marsh (Bucks), 
Halifax, Boston (Linc.), and Wotton Warren 
(Warwickshire). The library of Manchester 
Church no longer exists; but it claims an im- 
portance in common, in a lesser degree, with the 
ancient libraries of Corvey, in Picardy, and St. 
Riguier, from the existence of its catalogue—a 
document appended to this paper. The library 
took its origin from the thoughtful beneficence of 
Humphrey Chetham, the founder of the well-known 
“Great Library” and Hospital. By his will he 
bequeathed 2007. for the purchase of religious 
books, in English, to be set up chained upon 
desks, or in other convenient places, in certain 
churches and chapels of his native county, viz., 
the churches of Manchester and Bolton-in-the- 
Moors, and the chapels of Turton, Walmesley, and 
Corton. 

Mr. Chetham died in 1653; but it was not till 
1655 that the trustees began to make preparation 
for the purchase of the “ Godly English books.” 
On April 16, in the latter year, they apportioned 
to Manchester 70/. out of the bequest. During 
the same year the Pendleton family sold to the 


parish the ancient chantry called Jesus Chapel ; 
and, having repaired it—for it was roofless, and 
the walls were ruinous—it was prepared by the 
trustees as the depository of the books. The 
reading desks, books, and book-cases were 
arranged against the east wall. In the deed of 
sale of the chapel, Henry Pendleton grants it to 
sixteen persons (amongst Ww hom are Warden Hey- 
ricke, Humphrey Chetham, John Prestwych, B.D., 
of All Souls’ College, Rev. Richard Hollinworth, 
&e.), to be set apart for a library for the use of the 
town, in which were to be placed several books 
given by John Prestwych, or any other books that 
he may give, or other books that may be given for 
the same purpose. This deed (which is printed at 
length in the Manchester Guardian, July 24, 1847, 
p. iv, col. 1) was executed Aug. 20, 1653, two 
months before the death of Chetham, whose bequest 
went to enlarge it. 

The choice of the books was left by the will to 
three clergymen. Richard Johnson, the first of 
the number, had been ejected from his fellowship 
in the collegiate church, but became Master 
of the Temple. To him Thomas Fuller was in- 
debted for the “ exact information” in the notice 
of Chetham in the Worthies. The next was John 
Tilsley, M.A., of Glasgow University, some time 
as he says) “a Manchester man by habitation,” 
but acting as minister of Dean, near Bolton, one 
who was very zealous for the Presbyterian disci- 
pline as established in Lancashire. The last was 
Richard Hollinworth, formerly minister of the 
chapel, Salford, but afterwards chief assistant to 
Warden Heyricke at the collegiate church. He 
was the author of tracts in controversy with the 
Independents, of a Catechism of Presbyterianism, 
and of other works (see “N. & Q.,” 5™ 5. 
viii. 8). When the actual selection of the books 
for Bolton and the chapelries was being made, 
the several ministers were desired to give to 
the executors “a note of such bookes as they 
desyre to be bought” (May 21, 1657). Although 
one month was suggested for the preparation of 
these lists, the collection of the books and the 
arrangement of the rooms went on slowly. The 
book-cases, however, were already finished by 
1655, that being the date which was carved upon 
those which remain. The minute, which is here 
appended, shows how the expense of the fittings, 
&e., was to be arranged :— 


“ June 29, 1659.—That ffor the fixing of the Books 
there bee allowed for and toward the shelveing ond 
chaining the s' Books, in Boulto’ church, in Turton, in 
Walmesley chappells, in Manchester Church, & gorton 
chappell, for eu’ry twentie pounds worth of Books (their 
carriedg & posting deducted) the som’e of Thirtie shil- 
lings: and in case the s' desks shall amount above the 
afores' pr’portion and som’e, that then the respective 
places shall pay & allow the ou’rsom’e for the s" desks, or 
have soe many the fewer books as the s' desks shall soe 
amount ynto,” 
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Nine months later the lists of books had not 
been agreed upon. Hereupon the assistance of 
others was called in. Of the men selected, Hey- 
ricke, the author of a few sermons, and the pos- 
sessor of a large private library, was closely con- 
nected with the Presbyterians. Henry Newcome, 
one of the first great readers who used the Hospital 
library, was the meek and earnest minister of the 
town, having succeeded Hollinworth, who died in 
1656. Newcome possessed but a small library on 
his coming to Manchester, but he afterwards 
greatly augmented it, making provision in his old 
age that it should “ not be exposed to be disposed 
to strangers.” He records that in his younger 
days his heart would “hugely go out on” the 
books which he ordered from London. One of his 
most frequented haunts was “ Ralf’s,” i.e. the sta- 
tioner’s shop of Ralph Shelmerdine, the Man- 
chester bookseller. Newcome, as his diary attests, 
was a true lover of books ; and perhaps no passage 
in it more evinces this prevailing passion than that 
in which he tubulates his “ considerations ” on re- 
ceiving from his sister a request for a loan of 51.: 
“Tf I had some bargain of bookes I should goe 
nigh to straine mys: to doe it, & shall I not doe as 
much for Xt. & his members?” (p. 32). Mr. 
John Wickens, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
the last of the three assistants chosen, was the 
master (under the Presbyterian rule) of the gram- 
mar school, and had given his assistance in the 
formation of the great library, receiving for his 
pains a gift of twenty nobles and the thanks of 
the feoffees. The minute requesting the assistance 
of these gentlemen is as follows :— 

* April 23, 1660.—At w tyme it was agreed that 
those books for Manchest’ and Boulton that are not yet 
pr'vyded, That Mr. Heyricke, Mr. Newcom & Mr. Wickins 
be pleased to give a Cattalogue of such books as must 
bee for Manchest’, And that Mr. Tilsley do please to 
pr’cure a Cattalogue of such Books as are for Boulton, 
And that forthwith the executors be desyred that the 
8" Books bee pr'vyded accordingly at or before the 29" 
day of Sept’ next, according to their seu'rall pr’portions 
as formerly by formal order doth app'.” 

Newcome, we know, entered into his task with 
much conscientiousness ; but he ultimately grew 
weary of the delay in bringing matters to comple- 
tion. Heyricke was deeply concerned with the 
regaining of the wardenship of the college at this 
time ; Johnson was in London; and upon New- 
come accordingly the entire responsibility of the 
library fell. It was not until Oct. 30, 1661, that 
the latter made in his diary the first entry relating 
to the charge that he had received. He records 
that he went to the Chetham Library to Martins- 
croft. Martinscroft is not the name of the village 
near Warrington, as the index-maker of the diary 
gives us to understand (p. 235), but “old Mar- 
tinscroft ” (p. 29), an ancient bookish man, a good 
mathematician, who is said, by the editor of the 
diary, to have been employed to arrange the books 


of the great library, and as to whose skill in his 
profession Adam Martindale bears testimony, 

“T was somew! troubled,” continues Newcome, “ yy’ 

English library was still put off, but I hope it will yet 
be done in due time...... I took some little viewe of the 
bookes in y* catalogue for the English library, & cast up 
the summe as well as I could.” 
The next day he again went to the library about 
the English books, “ & wee resolved upon a way 
& put them into some faire readynes.” Qp 
Nov. 28 he was again amongst the books, when 
he “ borrowed Mr. Gataker.” On Dec. 3 he went 
out “about y® English bookes. Sat with Mr, 
Minshull awhile.” On the 9th he was at college 
again about them. In the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day he was with “old Martinscroft, and 
at y® library wt" Mr. Holbrooke about y¢ English 
bookes.” The books purchased by Johnson in 
London had by this time arrived in casks. After 
dinner on Dec. 11, says Newcome,— 

“*T went to set up the bookes in y* English library, 
and was crossed bec: my minde was so foolish to be set 
on such ath: as to be y* cheife doer in setinge up y* 
bookes. In y* wee came iust ot 3 w°" was service time, 
and besides w'" wee could not bring the th: to perfection 
this night as wee desired. I was but dull y* eveninge, 
& so unfit for any busynes.” 

On the following day he dined “at Mr. Byrom’s, 
and was employed about finishinge y° fixinge of y* 
bookes in the English library.” After dinner, on 
the 18th, he went forth to put a book into the 
English library. After dinner, on Jan. 1, 1661-2, 
“ Mr. Minshull sent for mee, & wee perfected our 
accounts about y* Engl. library.” Mr. Minshull, 
a wealthy apothecary of Manchester, was treasurer 
to the feoffees of the Hospital. On the 27th, after 
studying hard in the library for a sermon, “TI allso 
perfected y® busynes in y* English library.” On 
March 5 he went, in the afternoon, to the (Chet- 
ham) library,— 

“and y" to y* English library to have read in Dr. Ken- 
dall agst Goodwin, and y° first booke I light of was Mr. 
Fenner about wil/full /mpenetency, tended much to 
my satisfaction, and I read & noted on it till allmost 6. 
Y I meditated on y° subiect & it was very sweet to 
mee. 

On the 11th of the same month, “I did after 
dinner take order about y* chaininge of y® rest of 
y® bookes for y® English library, and studdyed 
awhile in y* library on 1 Cor. x. 2.” We hear 
nothing more for some months, during which time 
the diarist was in much distress as to his future 
course of life. After dinner, on Oct. 2 (1662), “I 
spent my time in veiweinge y* English bookes in 
the library, and in writeinge over the catalogue of 
y™.” A week later he was writing the titles of 
his own books, or of those in the library, that had 
been bound in parchment. In the afternoon of 
Oct. 24 he was sent for to the library, but did 
nothing, being taken off by company. Excepting 
note that his son Daniel’s wife, a Mistress Jane 
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Lime, who died May 7, 1678, was buried on the 
llth “in the English Library,” these are all the 
items of intelligence in Newcome’s journal on the 
matter of the library. J. E. Barrer. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 
(To be continued.) 


RODOLFE STADLER AND GIOVANNI ORLANDI. 

It is a common saying that history repeats 
itself; but I think that few closer illustrations 
could be found of the truth of the proverb than is 
afforded by the heroism of two men, to whom, 
I daresay, little credit was given during their 
lives for the possession of any qualities of the high 
and noble sort. Many men, it is true, have pre- 
ferred death to apostasy ; but it is markworthy 
that in the cases I refer to the victims not only 
met with a common fate, and that in the same 
quarter of the world, but were both possessed of 
mechanical talents to such a degree as almost to 
avail to the saving of their lives. The earlier case 
is mentioned by Mr. Binning, in his Two Years’ 
Travel in Persia (vol. ii. p. 55)—one of the best 
books, by the way, ever written about that country. 
Speaking of the graveyard at Julfa, near Isfahan, 
he says :— 

“TI observed the tomb of only one Englishman, a 
Doctor Pagett, who died here in 1742; and beside it 
isanother stone, bearing the epitaph ‘Cy git Rodolfe,’ 
without date or further explanation. The story of this 
individual has been told by Tavernier, and is worth 
repeating. Rodolfe Stadler was a Swiss Protestant, a 
watchmaker by trade, and employed in that capacity by 
Shah Suffee. He had the misfortune to kill a Persian, 
who had entered his house by night with felonious in- 
tentions. For a Christian to killa Mussulman, under 
any circumstances, was deemed by the who!e moollah- 
hood a crime to be expiated only by instant death, no 
compensation of blood-money being permitted in such a 
case; and Rodolfe was accordingly sentenced to die, by 
the unanimous voice of all the holy men of Ispahan. 
The Shah had, however, a great regard for the watch- 
maker, and determined to save him if possible. He 
proposed to Rodolfe that he should abjure his faith and 
turn Mussulman, promising him, in that case, a free 
pardon, a fortune of 10,000 tomns, and a noble Persian 
lady fur a wife. But the Swiss was stsunch ; he pre- 
ferred death to apostasy, and was accordingly beheaded, 
in October, 1637. He was regarded by the Armenians 
asa sainted martyr, and sick persons were wont to pray 
at his grave for their recovery.” 

The parallel case will be found in a book which 
was lately in everybody’s hands, Schuyler’s Tur- 
kistan (vol. ii, p. 90, note). Giovanni Orlandi, of 
Parma, the superintendent of an estate on the 
borders of the Kirghiz Steppe, had been treach- 
erously carried off as a slave and sold to the Amir 
of Bukhara :— 


“ 


As Orlandi was a Christian and a Frengh/, the Amir 
repeatedly tried to convert him to Islamism, and angry 
at his obstinate refusal threw him into prison, and later 
condemned him to death. Orlandi would not even then 
change his mind, but, knowing that Nasrullah was a | 
great lover of mechanical works, promised to construct | 


for him a machine for measuring time, and thus obtained 
his pardon. Orlandi then made the clock which is on 
the tower over the palace gate, the only one which exists 
in all Bukhara. Nasrullah was so satisfied with it that 
he appointed Orlandi his artificer, and gave him at the 
same time his liberty. Orlandi then lived an endurable 
life with the fruit of his labours, and as independently 
as he could under a government as capricious as that of 
Bukhara. During this time he made a telescope for the 
Amir, who unfortunately one day let it fall from the top 
of a minaret near Baha-Uddin. On re-entering the city 
he sent immediately for Orlandi to repair it ; but Orlandi 
that day had been on a drinking bout with an Armenian 
or Hebrew who was allowed to drink wine, and came to 
the Amir a little intoxicated. The Amir therefore con- 
demned him a second time to death; but repenting, shut 
him up again in prison, enjoining him to embrace [slam 
if he wished his life to be spared. A Cossack, then a 
slave in Bukhara, was ordered to persuade Orlandi to be 
converted, which, »ccording to him, was the only means 
of saving his life. He said that a mere appearance of 
submission would satisfy the Amir, who wished an act of 
submission rather than a formal renunciation of his 
religion ; but Orlandi was so firmly opposed to it, saying 
that he preferred death to shame, that the Amir resolved 
on a hard trial. He had the executioner cut the skin of 
his throat, warning him that if on the morrow he should 
still be obstinate, he would have him killed. The threat 
did not move him, and the next day he was beheadcd. 
This happened in 1851.” 

Orlandi was the last European victim of Bukharan 
despotism. W. F. Priveavx, Lieut.-Col. 

British Residency, Bushire. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Utis” (5 8S. vii. 423,465, 503 ; viii. 24.) 
—It is seldom that a Shakspearian discussion has 
so rapidly reached a satisfactory conclusion. Of 
the three proposed expositions of Utis, the last, 
viz. hutesium—row, has, as Mr. Skeat allows, 
the greatest probability in its favour; and not 
only so, but the other two competitors are simply 
out of the race. As an additional point in favour 
of hutesium, I wish to point out the absolute 
identity of the two phrases old utis and old coil. 
The latter occurs in Much Ado, v. 2:— 

* Yonder ‘s old coil at home.” 
JABEZ. 

The Garden of Suffolk. 


Tue “ Wootten Bacrire,” Merchant of Venice, 
Act iv. se. 1 (5™ §, viii. 5.)—There are students of 
the Shakspeare text not satisfied with this reading. 
Mr. William Oliver, formerly of Roxburghshire, 
now of Findhorn Place, Edinburgh (at present in 
a weak state of health), maintains that the words 
should neither be woollen, nor siollen as some- 
times printed, but wilean or willne, the Irish 
name for bagpipes blown with bellows, the word 
implying that part of the arm near the elbow to 
which the bellows are fixed. J ilean, he thinks, 
is Irish for elbow. Chiryl is Welsh for a turn. 
Chiryldva, a vortex. Wiel (“ whiles in a wiel it 
dimples,” Burns), a pool of turning eddies 
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(Scotch). 
pipes bollog-na-cinisti, or bellows of the cinisti, or 
veins of the arm inside the first joint. J. ii. 


“Tempest,” Act 1. sc. 2, LL. 99-103 (5 vii. 
143, 184, 324, 385.)—So far as I have studied this 
difficult passage, I do not think that any of the pro- 
posed nostrums touch the nerve of thecrus. Ican 
make no sense of one expression in it, which does 
not appear to have struck either Mr. Furntvatr 
or Mr. Spence. What can be the relevant sense 
of “by telling of it”? It cannot mean, as they 
appear to suppose, by telling it; nor yet can it 
mean what it says, like Milton’s “told of many 
a feat,” &c. (L’ Allegro), a meaning which would 
involve the whole passage in worse confusion. 
Remembering Jackson’s happy suggestion of oft 
for “of it,” I venture to suggest that the original 
line may have run — 

“Who having into truth, 


*t oft,” 

te. by frequently telling the “lie” mentioned in 
the third line, which would support Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s interpretation. But whatever we adopt, 
let us by all means steer clear of Mr. Fursivatr’s 
pugilistic metaphor. His reference to Dr. A. 
Schmidt’s Lx is delusive. To have at and 
to have to can be no explanation of to hare into. 
JABEZ. 


by telling 


rtcon 


Atheneum Club. 
Act 11. sc. 4, LL, 80-85 : 
* The chimney 
Is south the chamber, and the chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing : never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature dumb, outwent her, 
Motion, and breath left out.” 
Puactuation of First Folio. 
“ The cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb.” 
Punctuation iv most editions. 


(‘YMBELINE,” 


The comma, which in most editions has been 
placed between the words “ nature” and “dumb,” 
has, I believe, made this fine passage unintelli- 
gible to many. So utterly unintelligible was it 
even to Warburton that, with that bold conjectural 
criticism of his, with which he never hesitated to 
cut the knot he could not untie, he recast the 
passage thus :— 
** The cutter 
Has as another nature done ;” 

but Warbur- 
want Shak- 


no doubt, 
while we 


making very good sense, 
ton’s, not Shakspeare’s, 
speare’s, not Warburton’s. 

Read as the passage is commonly pointed, the 
meaning would be that the sculptor was dumb 
like nature. Read according to the punctuation 
in the First Folio, the meaning is that the sculptor 
was like a dumb nature ; so perfect the creation 
of his chisel, that his figures wanted only breath 
and motion to make them vie with nature’s best. 


The Irish also term the same sort of 


The adjective is made to follow the substantive 
which it qualifies, common enough in Shakspeare 
as in all poets. “Never,” says Iachimo, “saw | 
figures so likely to report themselves,” to start 
into life, to speak and move. Though “ motion 
and breath” were “left out,” in animation of 
gesture and beauty of form nature herself was 
surpassed. 

That by “dumb” we are to understand “ stil],” 
wanting both speech and movement, is evident 
from a parallel passage in Timon of Athens 
Act i. se. 2 :— 

“ Admirable: how this grace 
Speaks his own standing ! what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip ! to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret.” 
R. M. M.A. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


SPENCE, 


Cossert: “Tue Sorpier’s Frienp.”—Every 
one, who has more than a supe rficial acquaintance 
with the life of William Cobbett, will remember 
that he laid claim to the authorship of a pamphlet, 
published by Ridgway in 1792, under the title of 
The Noldic rs Friend. The thing had been dis- 
avowed by him in the year 1506, at a time when 
he was charged with having caused disaffection in 
8g army, at the outbreak of the French revolution, 
by the distribution of a seditious pamphlet. This 
disavowal was one of those ukes which 
marred an otherwise glorious career ; yet, having 
been directed against the charge of sedition, the 
statement had something of truth in it. But, in 

832 (Reg., Ixxvi. 725), and in 1823 (Ixxxii. 774), 
in the process of enumerating the labours of his 
pen, he names The Soldiers Friend as his first 
essay. After much disappointing search, I have, 
at last, been so fortunate as to find a copy in the 
national library ; and the circumstances under 
which that copy has been preserved clearly explain 
his ignorance of the fact that the pe eae, Ee had 
been republished, in a cheap form for distribution, 
after he had left England and been some time 
settled in Philadelphia. The pamphlet, as pub- 
lished by Ridgway, was priced sixpence, and Cob- 
bett stated that he did not believe more than five 
hundred copies were printed; also that he never 
saw it himself for more than a weck or two afterit 
appeared. However, in the midst of a collectic mn of 
seditious tracts, in seventeen volumes, appears 
this cheap reissue, “price 2d. or 10s. Gd. per 
hundred,” without printer’s or publisher's name, 
and dated 1793; it is, therefore, evident that this 
pamphlet was adopted as an — exposition of real 
grievances of the soldier, those who wer 
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engaged in spreading the sine ‘ples of the French 
revolution, 
have, elsewhere, an opportunity of showi 
this is undoubtedly the first 
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pen; meanwhile, I think it is worth bringing 
under the notice cf your correspondents. It is an 
odd circumstance that this collection of tracts 
belonged to John Reeves, as is evident by the 
“ contents ” of each yolume appearing in his hand- 
writing. The work appears in the New Catalogue 
for the present) under “ Subaltern.” 
Epwarp Suirn, 
Walthamstow. | 


PRICES GIVEN ror Booxs,—In the Daily News 
of July 2, 1877, in an article on “The Caxton | 
Celebration,” mention is made of the sale of the 
Dake of Roxburghe’s library, and of the Deca- 
meron printed at Venice in’ 147] by Valdarfer. 
It is stated that, after a contest between Ear! 
Spencer and the Duke of Marlborough, this 
splendid copy of the Decameron, in beautiful 
Roman type, was knocked down to the duke at 
22601, “the largest price ever given for a single 
volume.” 

This latter statement is, I think, incorrect. At 
the sale of the Perkins library, in June, 1873, the 
sum of 3.4001. was given for a single volume, a 
vellam copy of the famous Gutenberg and Fust 
Bible. At the same sale a paper copy of the 
same work was bought by Mr. Quaritch for 2.6901, 

G. B. 

Coryisu Font axp Tav Cross.—If any Cor- 
nish antiquaries feel anxious about the disap- 
pearance of the bowl of the font and the Tau 
Cross, which were the sole remains of the ruined 
fifth century church about seven niles from Truro, 
their anxiety will be set at rest by the following 
extract from a letter to the Dominion Churchman 
of Toronto, Sept. 28, 1876. If they have any 
more valuable antiquities to part with on the 
Same terms, Canada will be glad to accommodate 
them, 


“Of a church built about seven miles from Truro, 
nothing remains but a few stones, the bowl of the font. 
and a Tan Cross. This bow! and the cross were given 
me by my brother-in-law when I visited England six 
years ago, and on my return to Canada I had the bowl 
fastened on the top of the Tau Cross, and that stepped 
m & Canadian stone, and then pliced it in Christ's 
Church, West Flambro, so that now that beautiful and 
substantial little church possesses the most ancient font 
in America, probably, at least, 140) years old. The 
font and eros are of crey vranite, and of course much 
Worn. In building ( hrist’s Church I had willing helpers, 


and the first service performed in the chur: h was the 
consecration s rvice by the good old Bishop of Toronto. 
“F. L. Oster, 
The Rectory, Dundas, Sept. 18, 1876.” 
D. F. 


Ottawa. 


J. M. W. Tcrver.—Mr. Walter Thornbury 
and Mr. Peter ( ‘unningham differ in their accounts 
as to whether Turner copied the arms of Mr. Tom- 
kinson from those engraved on “a silver salver ” 
or "& coat of arms emblazoned on a tabie.” A 
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correspondent in “ N. & «).” S. v. 475) states 
it was copied from “a handsome set of castors.” 
I have now in my possession the coat of arms em- 
blazoned on vellum, with the following inscription 
written on the back :~— 


“The identical coat of arms copied by Turner as a 
child lying on the ground, whilst his father, a barber, 
was shaving Mr. Tonikinson, one of his daily customers. 

“The copy attracted Mr. '.’s attention, and he re- 
marked upon the child's talent. 

‘Some months afterwards a customer of old Turner 
left him 2007. With this sum he articled the boy to an 


| artist of celebrity. This artist, a few years after, told 


Mr. Tomkinson that young Turner was then far beyond 
himself or any other living artist.” 
This, I should think, is, as stated, “ the identical” 
cout of arms from which the child Turner copied, 
for the rich colouring was far more likely to 
attract his attention than the engraving on silver, 
[ may state that this relic was bought at the sale 
of the effects of the late Madame de Fauche, in 
Brighton, Oct. 14, 1875, 

Ceawrorp J. Pocock. 

Brighton. 


Tue “Easterns Question.” —In An Ode (by 
Fanshawe upon Occasion of His Majesti « 
clamation in the Year 162 commanding the 
Ge ntry to upon their Estates in the unt 
there occurs a reference to a war with Turkey in 
that day, which is so uppropriate to the present 
that the passage is worth being reproduced. 

The Ode, which consists of thirty-four stunzas, 
begins by stating that— 

“ War is all the world about, 
And everywhere Erynnis reigns; ” 


Pro 


and, after speaking of the conflicts going en in 
Holland, France, and Bohemia, proceeds : 
“ What should I tell of Polish bands, 
And the bloods boiling in the North ! 
"Gainst whom the furied Russians 
Their troops bring forth ; 
Both confident : this in his purse, 
And needy valour set on work : 
He in his axe, which oft did worse 
The invading 7 rk, 
Who now sustains a Persian storm. 
There hell (that made it) euffers schism : 
Th war (fors Ah) wus to reform 
Mahometism. 
Only this Island which we sow 
(A world without the world , 80 far 
From present wounds, it cannot show 
An ancient scar. 
White Peace, the beantifullest of things, 
Seems here her ever lasting rest 
To fix, and spreads her downy wings 
Over the nest.”’ 
Joux Brapsuaw, LL.D. 
Kilskerry, co. Tyrone. 


KiLuine a Bovrnoy.—The Due d’Anmale 
(History of the Princes of Condé, B rthwick’s 
translation, vol. i. p. 13), in referring to the death 
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of the Constable de Bourbon before Rome, makes 
the following curious remark :— 

“A great artist and a notorious swashbuckler, Ben- 

yenuto Cellini, claimed the wxenviable distinction of 
having put an end to that tempestuous career.” 
If there is any special meaning in this passage, it 
must be that, in the opinion of the Duc d’Aumale, 
a Bourbon can under no circumstances be justifi- 
ably slain. Certainly any other man would, 
under the circumstances which preceded and 
attended the death of the Constable, be unhesi- 
tatingly held to have met a well-deserved fate, 
whether the genial Florentine or a native Roman 
was the instrument. H. C. C. 


A Lorat Retic.—I have been examining an 
interesting relic of past days in an old-fashioned 
country house in which I am staying. It is a 
warming pan. The handle and bowl are of iron, 
of coarse workmanship. The lid is of brass, 
sharply engraved. The royal arms and C, P. are 
in the centre (the arms of France in the first quar- 
tering), surrounded by scroll work. Round the 
margin, in large bold letters, runs the inscription, 
“God save King Charles, 1634.” This warming 
pan was bought some few years ago in a neigh- 
bouring village for a mere trifle. Gg. F. 


Damset AND Easter: Curistian Names.— 
In the obituary notices in the Stamford Mercury, 
June 22, is the following : “ At Greetham, on the 
18th inst., Damsel, wife of Joseph Stokes, aged 
seventy-six.” “ Damsel,” probably, is a corrup- 
tion of “ Damosel.” In the registers of Stretton, 
Rutland—a parish adjacent to Greetham—lI find 
* Easter,” as the Christian name of a female, 
through two or three generations. From the same 
registers such ill-spelt Christian names as the fol- 
lowing appear during the last ten years of the past 
century: Jimminah, Sharlot, Lidia, Henery, 
Christofer, Elener, Ellin, and “Isac sun of W™ 
& Christain.” Curnupert Bepe. 


Tue First Loxpox Omyinvs.—The following 
paragraph from Saunders’s News Letter, July 10, 
1829 (« cepy of which is now before me), is 
worthy, I think, of preservation in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“Saturday [the 4th] the new vehicle, called the 
omnibus, commenced running from Paddington to the 
City, and excited considerable notice, both from the 
novel form of the carriage and the elegance with which 
it is fitted out. It is capable of accommodating sixteen 
or eighteen persons, ull inside; and we apprehend it 
would be almost impossible to make it overturn, owing 
to the great width of the carriage. It was drawn by 
three beautiful bays, abreast, after the French fashion. 
The omnibus is a handsome machine, in the shape of 
a van, with windows on each side. and one at the end. 
The width the horses occupy will render the vehicle 
rather inconvenient to be turned, or driven through 
some of the streets of London.” 


How much we owe to the enterprising spirit of 
Mr. Shillibeer ! 


TriaL or Kine I.—In the parish 
registers of Cotham, in Nottinghamshire, after the 
baptism, in 1608, of one Robert Loads, is the fol. 
lowing note, apparently added not more than 
sixty or seventy years subsequently: “ This 
Robert Loads, Tyler, was one of the witnesses 
examined against his Sovereign Lord Charles I, of 
ever blessed memory.” No such name, however, 
appears amongst the witnesses examined before 
the so-called “ High Court of Justice ” in several 
accounts of the same which the writer has con- 
sulted. A. E. L. L. 


Pen rrom AN Ancet’s Wixc.—The following 
instance of this idea is of an earlier date than any 
yet noticed in your pages :— 

“ Come all the world, 
And call your wits together ; 
Borrow some pennes 
Out of the angells’ wings ; 
Intreat the heauens 
To send their muses hether, 
To help your soules 
To write of sacred things.” 
They are the first eight lines of “stanzas” from The 
Passions of the Spirit, published anonymously in 
1599 (Select Poetry of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Parker Society, 1845, vol. i. xxxv, vol. ii 
381). 
Burns has also noticed it in one of his love- 
songs, The Gowden Locks of Anna :— 
** Come, in thy raven plumage, Night !— 
Sun, moon, and stars withdrawn a’'— 
And bring an angel pen to write 
My transports wi’ my Anna !” 
Oak ey. 


Liycouy’s Inn Fietps anp THE Great Pyra- 
miD.—In the Builder for Aug. 1, 1868, Mr 
Bonomi compared the areas of these two sites, 
Great Pyramid’s being 583,696 (square of 764 ft. 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields’ 511,116 ; but the inter- 
esting plan was rejected. I beg to add that these 
numbers are as 8 to 7. The plan makes the north 
side of Great Pyramid graze the facade of the 
Soane Museum, and embraces the College of Sur- 
geons’ Museum, so that a future Schliemann 
would find here the Troglodyte museum on the 
north, the Ossuary on the south, the Papyri (Law 
Courts) on the east, and the A-Men-Tie mysteries 
(Freemasons’ Hall) on the west, rendering the 
comparison of the areas additionally suggestive. 

S. M. Dracs. 


Astiquity or Bitts or Excnaycr.—The 
oldest copy of a bill of exchange known is one 
dated at Milan on March 9, 1325, as follows :— 

“Pagate per questa prima letera (lettera) a di ix 
Ottobre a Lucca de Poro, Lib. xlv. Sono per Ia valuta 
qui da Masca Reno al tempo il pagate e honete (sic) a mio 
conto, e che Christo vi guarde. Bonromo de Bonromet 
de Milano, ix de’ Marzo, 1325.” 


HIRONDELLE. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


A Neetectep Art.— When did college 
examinations cease to be conducted in Latin ? 
From incidental remarks in various writers I am 
induced to believe that examinations for holy 
orders were conducted in Latin till about the 
middle of the last century. In the appendix to 
Archdeacon Blackburn’s life (Works, vol. i. p. xciv) 
isa letter from a Mr. Peckard, in which he gives 
an account of his being examined by Archbishop 
Secker before receiving a dispensation to hold a 
second benefice. He was supposed to hold 
heterodox opinions on the intermediate state. In 
this letter he sends a copy of his answers to the 
archbishop. They are written in Latin. I am 
induced to believe that boys at school were taught 
to converse in Latin. Hallam (Constit. Hist., 
ch. xvi. p. 455) makes the following remarkable 
statement: “The fact is hardly credible that 
George I. being incapable of speaking English, as 
Sir R. Walpole was of conversing in French, the 
monarch and his minister held discourse with each 
other in Latin.” I find that the art of speaking 
Latin is cultivated by Roman Catholic priests 
both at home and abroad. I remember a rather 
remarkable instance of this in the hospital at 
Seutari. Among the foreign legions employed by 
the British during the Crimean war was one raised 
in Transylvania. I found that the invalids of this 
regiment were attended by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain, who conversed with them in Latin, which 
their language, being a Romance one, enabled him 
todo. Very often, when I have been abroad, I 
have had to lament this defect in modern school 
instruction, that neglects to furnish us with a 
medium of communication with any nation of 
Western Europe through priests, whom I have 
always found most courteous and ready to help 
we. Icannot help thinking that the neglect of 
colloquial Latin arises from an attempt on the part 
of schoolmasters to make their pupils write in 
Ciceronian Latin, an art attained by few, whereas 
colloquial or medizeval Latin is comparatively easy, 
and very useful. E. Leaton Bienkrysorr. 


St. Pavi’s Scnoor.—In Brayley’s Lon. and 
Middleser, vol. ii., 1814, there is a picture given of 
the school as it appeared at that date. It isa simple 
room on the basement lighted by six windows ; 
the two central ones, square headed, are set in a 
bay that projects slightly from the face of the main 
wall, and is surmounted with a simple pediment 
and shield, at the apex of which is a female figure. 
The other four windows are round headed, and the 
ouilding above them is crowned with a pretty 


balustrade. This school-room is flanked by two 
houses, much in the same style but less ornamental. 
Was this the building that after the Great Fire re- 
placed Colet’s? It looks a little like a plain build- 
ing by Wren. It is far more appropriate and less 
soul-depressing than the present frightful edifice, — 
unobtrusive but pretty. One cannot tell why the 
ugly new building should have been perpetrated. 
Strype says that at the Fire the school was de- 
stroyed, but that it was rebuilt much upon the 
same plan. It might have been upon the same 
ground plan, and yet the elevation might have been 
very dissimilar indeed. Cunningham says he has 
never met with any drawing showing the first 
school. Is such known to exist? It would be 
interesting to know what the school looked like 
when Milton was passing through its forms. 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Joun D.D.—In the north porch of 
the parish church of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
there is an old mural tablet (lately removed from 
the chancel) with a quaint inscription, which 
begins with the following words :— 

‘The sad memoriall of Iohn English, D* in Divinitie, 
| to Iane, his most deare wife, davgter to the H* | 
Eliz‘, Lady Sandys, Baroness de la Vine, Comit. Sovth- 
ton, | from whom hee was divorced by 18 weeks close 
imprisonm', | w™' soone after cavsed her death on 
Avg. St, 1643; | & to Marie, his davghter, who 
deceased Uct* 25 followin.” 

Dr. English was for some years incumbent of the 
parish of Cheltenham, in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. ; “he was a martyr to the cause of 
evangelical truth, and was one of many who 
suffered confinement in the common gaol during 
the Puritanical persecution.” His wife and 
daughter were interred in the chancel of his 
church, and of the former there is this record in 
the register of burials : “1643, Aug. 9.—Jane, y*® 
wife of John English, Dt in Div.” But I have 
not as yet been able to discover any record of his 
death and burial, which I am anxious, with a par- 
ticular object in view, to ascertain. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me? What was the 
year of his death? Did it take place while he 
held the incumbency of Cheltenham? Where 
was he buried, and where may I find biographical 
particulars of him and his family? The conclud- 
ing words of the inscription on the tablet refer 
to him, with a blank for the year of his death: 
Obijt anno Christi... . Amen.” ABHBA, 

Cheltenham. 


Oxp Boox.—I have a thin quarto volume, De 
Liberorum Educatione, written by “Jacobus Comes 
Purliliarum. Accuratissime impressum Tarvisii per 
Gerardum de Flandria. Anno salutis m.cece.Lx1. 
Die x1. Septembris. Sub magnifico Preetore 
Augustino Foscarini.” Four pages of commenda- 
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tion are affixed in the form of a letter addressed to 
the author by “ Franciscus Niger Venetus Doctor.” 
I must not forget a complimentary carmen pre- 
fixed by one “ Johannes Baptista V ranius.” Some 
one has ventured to pencil a correction of the 
printed date, which would change 1462 to 1492. 
It is desired to find something more about the 
author and printer of the book than is expressed 


in the title, as well as of the author’s friends 
herein described. W. H. Rete, D.D. 
Addiscombe. 


SieGEs oF Newark.— Where may any account 
be found of the Royalist officers who served in the 
sieges of Newark? The parish registers contain 
numerous entries of the burials of officers slain 
during the sieges, and amongst them is the fol- 
lowing, “The Lord Barinit Douer, generall over 

ifources,” who was interred in the altar-vault 
June 27, 1643. Any particulars respecting this 
personage will oblige A. E. L. L. 


G, Caw, THE Printer or Hawick.—A some- 
what rare ballad-book is : “ The Poetical Museum, 
| containing Songs and Poems | on almost eve ry 


Subject, | mostly from | Periodical Publications. 
| Hawick : | Printed and Sold by G. Caw, | 
M.D.CC.LXXXIV.” pp- viii-392. The pre- 


face is signed G. C., the initials of the printer. 
Is he to be pots as the editor also? Scott 
alludes to it as the “ Hawick Museum, a periodical 
publication.” He got from it “ Dick’ o’ the Cow.” 
Several other old Scotch songs seem to have been 
first printed in this volume. 


Witiram E. A. Axon. 


King ALFRED AND THE Cakes.—We all of us 
know the apocryphal story of King Alfred burn- 
ing the cakes which figures in so many school 
histories. I am not about to be so silly as to in- 
quire if the tale be true, but I should like to know 
from whence it came. What is the oldest 
for it! &. V. 


Waytes Tuorston was appointed curate 
of Se Thomas's Church, Garstang, in Lancashire, 
aud died there in 1921. I have reason to think 
that he came to Lancashire from the diocese of 
Chic hester. He entered Emmanuel ( Jollege, Cam- 
brid dge, in 1799, as a ten years’ man, and in 1809 

graduated B.D., but the ‘college books furnish no 
clue as to his parentage, &c. I shall be obliged to 
any one who can give me information about ‘him. 


H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Hotpswortn’s MSS.—Any one familiar with 
the Manuscript department of the British Museum 
will be doing me a great kindness by giving me a 
precise reference to some MS. notes or collections 
by Holdsworth, which I have reason to believe are 
to be found there. 


TAyLevr Famity, are the 
correct armorial bearings of this family ? 
HERALDICcts, 


“ EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET.”—TIs it gene. 
rally supposed that this proverb was King Williams, 
of whose conduct at the Boyne so interesting an 
account was quoted in “ N. & Q.” for July 14? 

John Wesley, in his Journal, June 6, 1765, tells 
how he travelled with a Lieutenant Cook, who was 
in the thick of many engagements with Indians, 
French, and Spaniards, and never got a wound, 
“So true,” says Wesley, “is the odd saying of 
King William, that ‘Ever sry bullet has its billet, 

QUIVIs, 


Forrien Acapemicat Hoops.—I shall be vey 
much obliged for any information regarding the 
use of hoods at continental universities. I under 
stand their revival was authorized at Gottingen in 
1867, after a correspondence between the authorities 
and Dr. James Clark, F.R.A.S. Was this the case, 
and what are the colours and shape for the various 
degrees H. Berry. 

Edinburgh. 


Tue Westons, Grorce AND JosePu.—In which 
“of his best romances” has “ James the novelist 
made good use of the circumstances” attending 
the residence of these two brothers at the Friars, 
Winchelsea ? 

Who were the “Denis Duval,” “the stately 
humorous old Rector,” “the fatal De La Motte, 
“ the little Agnes,” the “ Dr. Barnard ” (Rector! 
“the two foreign dissenting clergymen,” and what 
“the yelling Protestant mob” of Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys’s Quiet Corner of England, p. 19? 

W. J. B. 


Ix Tennyson’s Princess are these passages:— 
“ And so by ¢tlth and grange, 
And vines, and blowing Joss of wilderness.” 
Part i. 
“ A clapper clapping in a garth ; 
To scare the fowl from fruit.” Part ii. 
What = the meanings of “tilth,” “ bosks,” 
“carth”? Are the words in ordinary use in any 
part of E ne ind, or are they words used by the 
older poets ? 

I find many such words used by Tennyson 
which are not to be found in ordinary dictionaries. 
How can their meanings be discovered by 

Ay Icyoramvs! 

[All the above words are in Dr. Hyde Clarke's Die 

tionary (Lockwood, 1872). | 


Tue Rev. Jonn Hoercuinson was lecturer at 
St. James’s, Duke Street, Aldgate, cirea 1734. 
wish for some information respecting him, and also 
regarding Richard Taylor, Esq., M.D., living at 
about the same date at a, Isle ‘of Wight. 
What were their family arms ? . H. Mayo. 


Long Burton V., Sherborne. 


s. 
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Atisaunper.”—1. Is there any printed 
edition of this poem besides the one published in 
Weber's Metrical Romances, Edinb., 1810? 

2 Where can one see The Romaunce of Ale*- 
ander, containing the Forray of Gadderis, Edinb., 
1580, printed by Alex. Arbuthnot ! Weber says 
that a copy, probably unique, was in the possession 
of W. Maule, Esq., of Panmure, M.P. 

3 Weber mentions the following MSS.:—(a 
Bodleian, 264 fol., containing the French Roman 
PAlevandre and an English fragment of 1250 
lines, “very obscure”; (>) Bodleian, Laud, i., 
74 fol., fourteenth century ; (¢) No. 150 in the 
Library of Lincoln’s Inn, transcribed by Park, and 
annotated by Ellis and Douce ; (?) Auchinlek 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library, containing a frag- 
ment of 200 lines. 

Do these MSS. still answer the above descrip- 
tions? Where can Park's transcript be seen! 
How is one to gain access to (c) and (d)?) Are 
there any other MSS. known ! 

Ionly wish for information respectingthe English 
Alexander.” G, A. 

Tettenhall College. 


Rorert Bankes, Prinrer.—Robert Barkis, or 
Barkes, printed, in the year 1605, “ The Booke of 
Articles sett forthe & commanded to be read | by 
clergymen in church s] by the Convocation howlden 
at London, anno 1562.” Who was he? 


W. M. E. 


Terrace AND Hentry 
Henley, widow, Dame Jane Mary Trigge, widow, 
and Catherine Henley, spinster, the two only 
children of the said Catherine Henley, widow, are 
named in a deed relating to some land near Don- 
caster, Anoust 29, 1815. I wish to know who 
these ladies were, and how they came to acquire 
an interest in property in this part of the country. 
CuarRLes JACKSON, 
Doncaster. 


Avruors or Books WANTED.— 
The Victim, in jive letters to Adolphus. { Motto.) 
Second edition. Lond.: print. for W. Button, Pater- 
noster row, by C. Whittingham, 1899.—Small Svo. pp. 79, 
with a frontispiece of “the Victim” by T. Stothard, 
R.A., engraved by J. Parker, published by W. Button, 
Sept. 5, 1800, which indicates the date of the first edi- 
tion. Watt gives date 1802, but does not mention the 
edition. The third edition has the addition of “ Long- 
min” inthe imprint. It is a reprint of the second, but 
though the same size it is a duodecimo, and it has no tail- 
pieces. Hanst. 
On the Deaths of some Eminent Philo cophers of Modern 
rs 12mo. pp. 50.--Apparently printed for private 
circulation (about 1829), and one of a series. 
Reminiscences of Cheltenham College, London, 1868. 
ABHBA. 
Avtnors or Qvorations WANTED.— 
“Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy !” Gro. Lio 
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“?Twas ever so! ‘twas ever s0 
Lovers’ vows are traced in snow. W.B 


« And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame.” 


Replics. 


WILLIAM, FIRST DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 
S. vii. 243; vill. 10. 
“ Edinb. 16th July, 1055. 

“ Cussing,—Since my last I have yours of 3d & 9th, to 
which you had gott this retourne sooner, bot that I have 
in all this been huried with my son's being heir, and 
his dispatch back : he parted on Thursday last and goes 
to Inchine (!) to bring his wife down before she be 
brought to bed, which for all that I apprehend he will 
not gett done. However, I'll have an account ot it in 
few dayes, whereof you may expect to be acqua‘nted 
in due tyme. Jas. Weir is now delyvering his charge to 
Wm. Douglas, which had been done sooner, but that Ja. 
Weir stayed a week in the country after he came ; how I 
shall be glad Wm. Douglas proves proper for that trust 
whereof noebodie can make Judgement without tryall. 
In the Meantyme you may be confident I shall spare 
no paines to advise and instruct him and give him 
memorialles of everything in wreeting. The Account 
you gave me of Markett’s and what I hear from others 
on the subject is verrie unpleasant. I howp befor this 
things goe better, and what prospect you have of getting 
my Son Ansuered Money at London I long to know, and 
whether he stay or come down, ther will be use for con- 
siderable soumes to be got wher they will. As to the 
Goods of Torthorwald, the sooner you get them off the 
better, which I doubt not. Instruct Thos. Kennedy and 
order him to take all wayes for this. As to Lag’s pro- 
posal, he has savd noe more of it, since his coming last 
to town, and if it be done at all, it must be done in the 
country. Meanwhylle if you meet with Lag, you may 
speak with him about it, and try what Method he 
resolves to follow; you may also speak with Hallaithes, 
what you judge fitt in the thing, bot let it goe noe 
further. As to the bussines of Echolfegell, after con- 
sidering your information and hearing the tennants at 
great length, I judged fitt to raise Counsel Letters and 
Law borrowes against Kellhead and all the others, which 
the tennants shall bring home with them ; they will goe 
straight to you with a note from Mr. Ja. Richardson, 
and fail! not to expedite the letters tymouslie and as he 
shall adviee. Lett your first be what's done in Albie’s 
affair. You may be sure I'll not allow Sprinkell to 
medle with Blackethouse. And in the meanwhyle inform 
yourself of Albie of the value Sprinkell would have and 
of everything relating to it. The Cancellour [Drum- 
mond, Earl of Perth, of whom « portrait is in Drum- 
lanrig Castle] and Counsell ar verrie weill satisfied at 
what the Heritours did at ther Meeting. And as to the 
justice of . . . . . they may assure themselves of favour- 
able judgement from me, tho’ I know others would not 
doe the lyke. I am glad you and Sir John Dalyell ar 
lyke to settle the matter you wrott off, for I shall be 
yerrie sorrie to be heard [hard] with him, and I am sure 
some in the Government will think us verrie weill wear'd 
upon one another. E Annandaille and your Minister ar 
not yet settled, and I’m told the bussines is to be re- 
ported the morrow. It’s sayd my Lord of Annandaille 
has gained the Bishop, which soures the Minister 
extremely. I expect you'll get me a state what my 
Lands and my vassalls in that paroch pay, for whatever 
way bussines goe I'm resolved to have that in my own 
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hands. You did weill to keep the Minister of Torthor- 
wald’s back-bond, ther being noe use for it heir. As to 
Wm. Lukup’s affair, it's not possible to proceed further 
in the account till I come to the country, and then he 
needs not doubt to have all justice done him. In 
the meantyme advise him to be busie and putt 
the work as fust bye as possible. Just now one Walter 
Bell comes heir with a complaint of Albie, and tells me 
of a pursuit intended against him befor the Stewart 
court, bot I could medle in none of these Matters, having 
heard nothing from you. 1 have spoke with Wm. 
Menzies in the bussines of his compt, bot can come to 
noe close. I sayd he is trusted by the Colledge of 
Glasgowe in the bussiness of the vacent stipends, which 
must be my payment in soe far. As to Margaret Angus 
answers, they doe not at all satisfie me, so lett immediatlie 
decreet be taken against her, for I'm positively resolved 

she shall not stay, and bes <yd you ar not to allow her to 
live in any place of my interest. Receave enclosed Mrs. 
Hume's Compt and discharge of Stipend, which keep 
with my other papers till meiting. And will you meet 
and advise with Curlisle in the bussines of Kirkmahoe at 
Convenience. As to Gullihills Affair, I shall speak with 
Mr. Rich this day, and possibly ere the bearer goe may 
have his thouglits, both about that and Mrs. Patersone. 
As to Wm, Wilson’s affair, I have told David Reid all I 
can say in the thing; he’s certainly a clamorous, cheat- 
ing fellow, bot such ought never to gaine by these 
methodes, nor can I understand why he should havea 
soume for six hundredth mark, which constantly, both 
before and since he had it, payd sooner. Of all this you 
may give David Reid my thoughts. Remember me to 
the Commisher, and tell him I receaved his letter and 
shall speak with Bishop C—— about it. Tell Mr. James 
Alexander and the Minister of Hoddam I receaved ther 
letter about the bussines of Acholfegell [ Ecclefechan], and 
doe thank them for ther kindness to my Tennants. Being 
to send a greet deal of furnitur from this place to Drum- 
langrig, faill not imediatly to wreat to David Reid and 
Archibald Douglass, that they have heir soe soon as possible 
sixteen or eighteen carriage horse with ropes and pack- 

saddles for carrying things, for the rest will come in carts. 
Wreat to Will Johnstonne that he send out with the 
Carriage horse wholle Ropes and cords about the house, 
lykewise that he gett from Wm. Lukup the whole ropes 
came about the boxes of Marbles and other things latly 
sent from this place. And order Will Johnstonne or 
Wm. Lukup to send a state of what Ropes come. As to 
my own being in the Country, 1 design it as soon as 
possible after the Session. And cannot till then be 
positive ; and wreat to Wm. Johnstonne or David Reid, 
and withall that they need make noe more preparations 
for me, till they have my gg or directiones, which 
they may Expect in due time. As to Mr. —— affair, its 
he occasions noe small noise and troub le. I howp it shall 
goe weill enouch, bot I'm sur it cannot close the session. 
Stenhous (Douglas in Tynron) stay heir upon that account 
was judged needless, soe he went home last week. My | 
affair with Spanot is lykewise determined, and tho’ I 
have not earn’d the halfe of what I have just right to, 
yet I fancie what is done will make him uneasy. [ in- 
treat you try if you can gett a discreat servant fora 
padge or such a footman as may rune after my Coach | 
heir and ryde with me in the Country, and wait, Xc. 
constantly upon my Chamber, wherever I am: he should 
be a handsome fellow, and honest and sober; the sooner | 
you Mind this the better. And if you can gett such an | 
one, haist him heir with aline from you. I much rather 
incline to have him a useful servant than a padge, being | 
weary of those Cattle. And if you fail in upon any ther, | 
haist him heir, and I shall cause putt livery upon him, 

for I have verrie good use for hima, This at present isall 1 | 


| Walter Coulson ; 


mind, and as bussiness occurs, you shall hear from me. 
So expecting your cair in every thing, and _ you ‘l] 
keep the C hamberlands in Mind of ther duty, | am, with 
great Confidence, your most affectionate bea and 
faithfull friend, (JUEENSRERRIE,” 
C. T. Ramace, 
(To he cont/nued ) 


* AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RecOLLECTIONS oF Sir 
Joun Bowrine ” viii. 29.) —Penzance was 
never a parliamentary borough, and Sir Jobo 
Bowring never went there with a view to the 
representation of it in Parliament. He did go to 
Falmouth and Penryn, and addressed the public 
in both of those boroughs, and I was with him at 
all his meetings. When at Penry n he spoke to 
the people from the seat of an open carriage ; and, 
as the men of Penryn were utterly impervious to 
all his arguments, he turned round to me and 
said, “ They are as impenetrable as their own 
blocks of granite,” in allusion to his being then in 
the chief granite part of Cornwall. I replied to 
him, “They are measuring the depth of your 
pocket, doctor, more than the depth of your argu- 
ment.” Subsequently I informed him that an 
influential friend of mine at Falmouth told me 
that “he would not suit them, as he was a Uni- 
tarian.” I also advised him to go to the North, 
where his advanced opinions would be more 
acceptable. He did go to the North, and was soon 
after returned for Bolton. Isaac Latimer. 

Plymouth. 


Mr. Pencecry, after quoting from the Auto- 
biographical Recollections of Sir John Bowring 
the statement, “ I was inquiring into my chances 
of return for Penzance,” makes the inquiry, was 
Penzance ever a parliamentary borough? My 
answer is that it never was a parliamentary 
borough. By the Reform Bill of 1832 the county 
of Cornwall was divided into two divisions, East 
and West Cornwall, and two members were given 
to each division. As Penzance was the most 
important town in the latter division that had not 
the honour of being a parliamentary borough, it is 
possible that the visit of Sir John Bowring was 
to inquire into his chances of success in standing 


| for West Cornwall. 


This volume of Recollections bears, I am sorry to 
say, many marks either of failing memory on the 
part of the writer, or of imperfect editorial supel- 
vision. The Emblems of Quarles (p. 34) is cited 
as the work of Philip Quarles ; aly name of a 
schoolfellow is given on the same page (48) a% 
both Edward and Edmund Pearce ; the name of 
the editor of The Traveller and Globe, given on 
p. 77 as Walter Watson, should, I suspect, be 
Hucknall Torkall (344) is a mis- 


take for Hucknall Torkard; William French 


oe oh oul be corrected into William Frend ; 
1 Towell Pratt (p. 355), 


and Jolin ' the father-in-law 
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f{ Judge Talfourd, should, of course, be John} borough and Aldershot. 


Towell Rutt. W. P. Courtney. 


Queen Anne’s Gate. 


By the Reform Act of 1832, fifty-six parlia- 
mentary boroughs (enumerated in Schedule A) 
were utterly disfranchised ; other thirty (com- 
prised in Schedule B) were deprived of one mem- 
ber, having previously returned two ; and forty-two 
new parliamentary boroughs were created, some 
sending two members, and some only one (respec- 
tively named in Schedules Cand D). Penzance 
does not appear in either of these lists; and I 
cannot find that it has at any period ever sent 
a member to Parliament. It is plain, therefore, 
that there must he some error in Sir John Bow- 
ring’s statement. Two explanations occur to me. 
It may have been merely a lapsus calami for 
“Penryn.” That is one hypothesis. The other I 
suggest for as much as it is worth. During the 
passing of the Reform Bill many towns which had 
never been represented in Parliament aspired to 
the honour, and used every effort and influence to 
be included in Schedules C and D. Several of 
these towns—to use a vulgar phrase—“ reckoned 
their chickens before they were hatched,” and 
looked out for embryo candidates to represent 
them in the event of their becoming parliamentary 
boroughs, which happened not to be their destiny. 
It is possible that Penzance may have been one of 
these disappointed places, and that Sir John 
Bowring may have been designated candidate in 
posse. This is, however, mere guesswork, which 
any old inhabitant of Penzance will be able to 
demolish, if not correct. M. H. f. 


Mittoy’s (5™ vil. 369, 434.) 
—Living within easy distance of Horton, I have 
more than once visited that neighbourhood, to 
discover, if possible, any allusion to the scenery 
in Milton’s early poems. In L’Allegro I find 
very little that is peculiarly descriptive of the 
locality. The tamer features of the landscape— 
“hedge-row elms,” “lawns and fallows grey,” 
“meadows trim,” and “shallow brooks ”—Horton 
has in common with hundreds of other places in 
England. For the 

“ Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest,” 
the visitor will look in vain ; the only eminences 
in view, St. Anne’s Hill on the south and the 
high ground between Egham and Windsor, of 
which Cooper’s Hill forms a part, being densely 
wooded. If Milton ever extended his walk some 
eight or nine miles to the south-west, beyond the 
present Virginia Water, he would come upon the 
wild heathery tracts known as Chobham Common 
and Bagshot Heath, bounded on the west by the 
Frimley ridges, the highest point of which, Curly 
Hill, is conspicuous in the distance towards Farn- 


3ut all this district is 
too far away to admit of its being fairly included 
in the scenery of Horton; nor do I think one 
ought to expect to find every item of Milton’s 
description so included. Prof. Masson is surely 
right when he says :— 

“Tt is a mistaken notion of the poems, to suppose that 
they must contain a transcript of the scenery of any one 
place,—even the place where they were written....The 
purpose of the poet was not to describe actual scenery, 
but to represent two moods [7.¢. of the cheerful man and 
the pensive man]. Hence the scenery is visionary, 
made up of recollections of various spots blended into 
one ideal landseape.”—Introduction to ZL’Allegro and 
nservoso, P. 206. 

He further shows by a comparison of dates that 
Milton’s connexion with Forest Hill, near Oxford, 
was much later than the time when these poems 
were written, and gives strong reasons for sup- 
posing that they were written at Horton. If so, 
the “towers and battlements, bosomed high in 
tufted trees,” are certainly those of Windsor Castle, 
as seen from the Datchet Road ; and the noise of 
“hounds and horn,” when a stag is to be turned 
out for hunting, is familiar to all dwellers on the 
confines of the Royal Park. But beyond this the 
description is, in my opinion, too general to admit 
of special or minute identification. 

C. S. Jerram. 
Windlesham, Surrey. 


Tue Caxton Exnipition (5° S. viii. 9.)— 
Early copies and volumes of the London Gaxtte 
are of no particular rarity. The first volume, which 
should contain the numbers printed at Oxford from 
Nov., 1665, to Feb., 1666, is the only one that can 
be considered scarce. 

In connexion with the above exhibition, I have 
exhibited upwards of two hundred early printed 


newspapers illustrative of the rise and progress of 


the newspaper press, the particulars of which, 
with descriptive notes, occupy twenty-one pages of 
the Caxton Exhibition Catalogue. Among the 
rare papers shown are :— 

The Continuation of our Weekeley Avisoes. No. 
July 6, 1632. This print originally appeared in 162 
and was the frst English newspaper. 

d curius Civicus. No. 45. April 4, 1644. The 
earliest newspaper systematically illustrated. 

The Spie, communicating lutelligence from Oxford. 
No. 8. March 19, 1644. 

The Parliament Scout, communicating his Intelligence 
to the Kingdome. No. 65. Sept. 19, 1644. 

The Parliament Kite, or the Tell-Tale Bird. No. 7. 
June 29, 1648. Royalist newspaper secretly printed. 

The Armies Modest Intelligencer. No. 2 Feb. 1, 
1649. This paper contains an account of the trial and 
execution of Charles I. Under the heading of “ Monday” 
(January 29) it says :—‘ Little newes from any parts, 
onely the Scaffolds erected for the King.” 

Mercurius Democritus, or a True and Perfect Noe- 
turnell, co emunicating many strange Wonders Out of the 
World of the Moon, the A ntipodes, Magqay-Land, Tene- 


Lyis, Fury-Land, Greenland, and other adjacent Count ts 
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Published for the right under: ¥ of all the Mad 
Merry People of Great Bedlas s Nov. 2, 1653 
The first facetious newspaper. 

The Daily Courant. No, 3166. Dee. 5,1711. This 
paper originally appeared in 1702, and was the first daily 
newspaper 

The Evening Post. No. 1746. October 8, 1720. The 
first evening newspaper. 

A Collectio fi 7 | Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade. No. 5 May 7, 1705. The earliest trade 


newspaper. “I y rant the next presentation to a living of 
2001. the year. ‘I have very good New Spaw Water.’ 

“If any wants a Wet Nurse, I can help.” 

Serious Thoughts; or, a Golden Chai he templa- 

tions, Divine and Moral. No. 1. Aug. 15, 171 0. The 
ear liest religious newspaper. 
; st pi vineial news papers exhibited are the 
Worcester Posman, vols. 1712-14; the Sal 
man, No. 1, Sept. 27, 5; the Stamford Mercury 
vol, x., No. 18, Nov. 7, and the Leeds Mercury, 
vols, 1719-20. 

Whilst engaged in cataloguing the exhibits under 
this section, I compiled a list showing the date of 
publication of the first local newspaper of each 
town in Great Britain until the year 1730; 

Edinburgh, 1661 
Dublin, 1085, 
Norwich, 
Worcester, 1708, 


shury Post- 


1717; 


, Mercurius Caledonius, 
Dublin News Letter. 
1706, Norwich Postman. 
Yorcester Postman. 


Nottingham, 1710, Nottingham Courant. 
Neweastle, 1711, Newcastle Courant. 
Stamford, 1712, Stamford Mercury. 
Liverpool, 1712, Liverpool Courant. 
Salisbury, 1715, Salisbury Postman. 


York, 1715, York Merc iry 
Glasgow, 1715, Glasgow Courant. 
sristol, 1715, Felix Farley’s Journal. 
Canterbury, 1717, Kentish Post. 
), Exeter Mercury. 
Lee ls, Leeds Mercur 
North: ton, 720, Northampton Mercury. 
Gloucester, 1722, Gloucester Journal. 
Reading, 17 Reading Mercury. 
Maidstone, 5, Maidstone Mercurs 
Ipswich, 1725, Ipswich Journal. 
Derby, 1727, Derb »y Postman. 
Waterford, 1729, Waterford Flying Post. 
Manchester, 1730, Manchester Gazette. 
Chester, 1730, Chester Courant. 
Wituram Raryer. 
153, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


The number of the London Gazette exhibited 
at the Caxton Exhibition is probably there for 
some other reason than that of its rarity. Odd 
numbers are by no means of rare occurrence, 
although long series of the early volumes are not 
often found. There is an unusually complete set 
in the Manchester Free Library, beginning with 
the first number, published at Oxford in 16 65 , and 
continued to the present day, making 7 all more 
than 430 vols. . W.8 


Lorp Crest ANp Morro (5% 
8. viii. 7.\—There is no doubt that Lord Beacons- 
field used so far back as 1841 a castle for his crest, 
and “ Forti nihil difficile” for his motto. 


The latter will be found in Elvin’s Handbook: of 


Mottoes (pub. 1860), and the authority for it is the 
very Shrewsbury newspaper to which your corre- 
spondent refers. I made a note of it and sent it, 
with many other family mottoes, to Mr. Elvin. If 
I recollect rightly, there is a cut of the Disraeli 
crest and motto in the Shrewsbury paper, but I 
have unfortunately mislaid it. 

In the last (1871) edition of Burke’s Landed 
(entry the following arms are ascribed to Mr, 
Disraeli :—Arg., a slip of vine fructed and leaved 
proper, between two flaunches sa., each charged 
with a boar’s head couped of the first. 


These are the arms granted to Lady Beacons. 


field, who was the daughter of Captain Viney- 
Evans. The herald who invented this coat com- 
bined the boar’s head found in other coats of 
Evans with a vine branch. The supporters of 
Lady Beaconsfield were charged with the castle 
crest. H. S. G. 


(5% §, vii. 508.) —Inquiry 
has, I see, been aroused about the peculiar orna- 
mentation in Cricklade Church, and the following 
letter, which appeared in the North Wilts Herald 
of Saturday, July 14, may be suggestive to some 
one else :— 

* CricKLADE Cuurcn.—Sir,—A clue to the symbolical 
meaning of the four suits of playing cards carved in St, 
Sampson's Church, Cricklade, may be found in Bishop 
Latimer’s sermons. Deep moral or spiritual truths are 
often — to be conveyed by such medizval symbols 
as m ight appear to be of a very different character. I 
enclose an extract much ab breviate d from Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, Routledge’s edition, pp. 378, 379.—Yours, &e., 

“ 

** Little Hinton Rectory, July 6, 1877. 

“*There was an Augustine friar who took occasion, 
upon certain sermons of Mr. Latimer, to inveigh against 
him, because Mr. Latimer, in the said sermons, Accord- 
ING TO THE COMMON USAGE OF THE SEASON, gave the 
people certain cards out of the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters 
of St. Matthew. For the chief triumph in the cards, he 
limited the heart as the principal thing they should serve 
God withal. His treatment of the subject was so apt for 
the time, and so pleasantly applied by him, that it not 
only declared the wit and dexterity of the preacher, but 
also wrought in the hearers much fruit. And again on 
Christmas-Day, in delivering the cards a3 above men- 
tioned, he made the heart to triumph, exhorting and in- 
viting all men thereby to serve the Lord with inward 
heart and true affection, and not with outward cere- 
monies; adding, moreover, to the praise of that triumph, 
that “ though it were ever so small, yet it would take 
the best court card besides in the bunch,” yea, though 
“it were the king of clubs”; meaning thereby how the 
Lord would be worshipped and served in simplicity of 
heart and verity, and not in the outward deed of the 
letter only, or in the glittering show of man’s tradi- 
tions,” &c.” 

This does not go far in throwing light on the 
point, but may, as J. L. says, afford a clue. At 
any rate, it will interest many to see that our 


present custom of sending cards at Easter and 
Christmas had its origin long ago. 
en, & Q.,” and 
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who may not remember 1857, an old broadside | men standing the charge, but of persona flying in great 
printed in “N. & Q.,” 2™ S. iv. 488, and called dismay, he smote upon his thigh, and with a deey ) sigh 


said to his friends a yout him....”"—P Life of 

ls Spiritualize vould, I think, affo - 
Cards pir lized,” would ul rd much Fabius, Langhorne’s tr.. Lond., 1819, vol. ii. p. 76. 

. | Quintilian remarks of the use of this practice by 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 
the orator :— 


} 


are given and explain din the Suj » Ae it to th 
Thirty- Fifth An nual Report of the Registrar- 
Ceneral of Birt he. De ft] Marriages in Ena- 
. lane ix-Xii is Blackstone, it seems, 
where the feeling is more one of excitement a1 ni, PP. aX KUL, It was B lackstone, it seem 
sudden warlike enthusiasm than grief; for the con- who published this doctrine 0 f lineal consanguinity 
text shows that Achilles cared only for vengeanc nl ? ni ly, En 
on Agamemnon, and to gratify that feeli ing he is; as Of nd 
ready to see every Trojan and Greek de sstroyed. pe sige is perhaps wot h giving in extenso :— 
The passage auoted from the Mystery of Adam “The doctrine of lineal consanguinity is sufficiently 
evide aie eu crested by the Jewisl “expression plain and obvious ; but it is at the first view astonishing 
: in Jer th ‘xxi. 19. “Sur “ge tI r I to consider the number of lineal ancestors which every 
seen in Jeremiah xxxt. 19, urely after that man has, within no very great number of degrees; and 
was turned, I repented; and after that I was | so many different bloods is a man said to contain in his 
instruc ted, I smote upon my thigh; I was | veins, as he hath lineal ancestors.” 
asham ed,” &e. Why does your correspondent dis- | pep is _— r ex] Jained in a no 
he ns: ro he at | 
tingui ah fen ora Im the passage he qtrotes as thighs | « This will seem surprising to those who are unac 
as distinct from hips—l’ anea in Dante? Is not pee I with the increasing power of progressive num- 
hips the English equivalent in the first re ? :, but is 2 alpably evident from the following table 
At all events, femora can mean hips, ef. Virgil, | of 4 scomet al progression, in which the first term ts 
nid. x. 856: ' 2 and the dscomaineh 2: or, to speak more intelli- 


“ee . niet vibly, it is evident, for that each of us has two ancestors 
a ‘Simul hee dicens, attollit in egrum in the first degree, the number of whom is doubled at 
Se femur. 


very remove, because each of our ancestors has also 
M. Juues Camvs’s statement, that in the North | two immediate ancestors of his own. 
dissent is expressed by moving the head from 


Siays or Feetines vii. 405.)- Your cor- ‘*Femur ferire, quod Athenis primus fecisse creditur 
respon( dent. M. Jores Camus, wishes illustrations | Cleon, et usitatum est et indiznantes decet et excitat 
‘ auditorem. Idque in Calidio Cicero (in Bruto, c. 1xxx.) 
of smiting the thighs or 3 to express sorrow. | 4 4 
desiderat ; ‘ Non frons,’ in juit, ‘ percuasa, non femur. 
He seems to think that the expression of emotion | _ yysz 8 123 
' i e nst., xi. 3, 123. 
yaries according to time and place. Perhaps this Ep. Marsnatu.. 
isan assumption. The difference seems one rather : ; 

of decree than kind. Here are some : nte-medieval | Prep! be Practne (5™ 5, vil, 424. B th th 
examples of the custom. Homer makes Achilles | original idea and the “fundamental error” of the 
smite his thighs when he sees the Greek ships on subject mentioned at this reference by Mr. Sotty 


fire, Iliad, xvi. 124, 


| 
| 


Lineal Number of Lineal Number of 


right to left and from left to right, does — Degrees ancestors Dezrees ancestors 
agree with my observation. Northern pote 1 : 
seem to me to express assent, as the Greeks 3 S 13 

and Romans did, by nodding, katavetw, annuo, 4 16 14 

the rate of the gesture marking the amount ma 5 32 15 

nature of the agreement, and dissent by shaking | 6 G4 16 

the head sideways from left to right, or by a back- | . = + 

ward toss: here also with various inde seribable | 9 512 19 

shades of feeling, ef. dvaverm, abnuo. | 10 1,024 20 


ew « } ay, Tart) 
T may add that I have seen Northern people and the number of ancestors at 40 degrees would be 
smite their hams from joy, not grief. Perhaps | the square of 1,048,576, or upwards of a million mil- 


lions.” —Chitty’s Bl rekstone, vol, pp. 203-204. 


! above re- 


the Jewish expression, ** omite hip and thigh,” 
neral 


has a para lel in Greek pypifm, used by comic The Report of the Reg 

poets, cf. yartpico. James Moir, M.A. ferred to contains full notice of this extraordinary 
doctrine, and also some reference to other authors 
who adopt. ed it, but the ag of Southey is not 
mentioned. . Lavrexce Gomme. 

Barnes. 

The speculation as to the number of a man’ 
ancestors is of much earlier date than Southey. 
It forms the principal topic in Sir William Black- 
stone’s elaborate Essay on Collateral Consan- 


The antiquity of this custom is evidenced by 
Asi d Achilles Patroclus in the liad, and by 
what is said of Mars, by Ulysses in the Odyssey, 
by the wife of Celeus in the Hymn to Ceres, and 
by passages in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. A more 
recent instance is that of Fabius :— 

“When he saw the army of his colleague surrounded 
and broken, and the ery reached him, not like that of | 
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quinity, its Limits, Extent, and Duration, more 
particularly as it is re garded Ly the Statutes of All 
Souls’ Coll qe, in the Unive rsity of Oxford, origin- 
ally published in 1750, and reprinted in Black- 
stone’s Law Tracts. J. F. M. 


The speculation to which Mr. Sotty refers as 
having been made by Southey, respecting the 
number of a man’s ancestors, is to be found in 
chap. Ixxii. of The Doctor. Immediately after 
giving his own calculation, he quotes that of Sir 
R. Philips in corroboration of it. The passage is 
too long for insertion in your pages, and cannot 
he curtailed. A. 5. 

Roman Ixscription (5 viii. 28.)—I 
heg to offer Vicar the following reading of his 
inscription :— 

DEO . INVICTO 
HERCULI SACRUM 


LUCIUS . EMILIUS SALVIANUS 
TRIBUNUS . COHORTIS . I (prime) . VANGIONUM 
VOTUM . SUSCEPTUM . POSUIT . MERITO. 


The ending v.s.u.m. (votum solvit lubenter 
merito) is so much more frequent than v.s.P.M. 
that I should almost feel tempted to ask whether 
the r can be plainly read. 

As to Lucius -Emilius Salvianus, he was tribune 
of the first cohort of the Vangionum ; nor is the 
above the only mention of his name still extant. 
One of the slabs found at Risingham relates that, 
under the Emperors Severus and Caracalla, a 
certain 

PORTAM. CUM. MURIS. VETUSTATE. DI 

« COHORS.1I., VANGIONUM .. . 

UM. #MILIO. SALVIANO . TRIBUNO 

SsUO.A. SOLO. RESTITUIT. 
Now, if we bear in mind that Severus died at 
York, A.p. 211, and Caracalla a.p. 217, we can 
make a very fair guess at the good old age of the 
Bubbenhall tiles, viz., little short of 1700 years. 

Atrnonse 


The inscription given by Vicar occurs upon an 
altar found nearly 300 years ago at the great 
Roman station at Risingham, Northumberland, 
and now preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It was first described by Camden in the 1607 
edition of his Britannia, and is the “ Northumber- 
land, LXXXI.” of Horsley in his Britannia 
Romana. Dr. Bruce describes it in the Lapida- 
yium Neptentrionale (No. 598, p- 310). The latter 
author, from an inspection of the stone in its 
present state, says that he cannot make out the last 
letter but one as p, but that all now visible is 1. 
He therefore takes the last line to be the usual 
formula onaltars,v.s.t.a. These tiles, however, 
seem to confirm Camden’s and Horsley’s readings 
of p, the expansion of the phrase not being, as 
Vicar considers, “ Voto suscepto” and “ Posuit 
merito,” but “ Votum solvit posuit merito.” The 


cohort named is COHORS.1. VANGIONVM, many 
inscriptions having been left by it at Risingham, 
Lucius -Emilius Salvianus commanded it, as we 
know by another inscription, in the year A.D, 205, 
Whether the tiles found bear modern copies of the 
inscription, or whether they are of the Roman 
period, is a most interesting question. I am in. 
clined to think the first-named hypothesis the 
correct one. W. Tuomrson Warkry, 
Liverpool. 


Orelli in his Inscriptions s “ Voto suscepto ” 
and “ Posuit merito,” as Vicar suggests, and also 
for the former “ Votum solvit.” J. E. L, 


Caraccioui, 1799 vii. 507.)—In refer. 
ence to the well-known anecdote of the reappear- 
ance of the body of Caraccioli on the surface of 
the sea, I am strongly of Mr. Sotty’s opinion as 
to the exaggeration of the weight attached to his 
legs, which, if true, would preclude the possi- 
bility of the incident referred to, but which I 
believe to be authentic. 

The late Lord Northwick in his early life was 
present, as Mr. Rushout, in an official capacity at 
Naples during the enactment of the whole of this 
sad tragedy, and I have often heard him relate at 
his own table the whole of the events connected 
with it, including the description of the scene of 
Caraccioli’s execution, witnessed by him, in com- 
pany with Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and the 
King and Queen of Naples, through the window 
of the state cabin of the admiral’s ship, the body 
of Caraccioli being seen swinging from the mast- 
head, their attention being called to it by a signal 
gun, and by Lady Hamilton’s suddenly drawing 
back the curtain of the casement and _ saying, 
“Thus may all traitors fare.” His lordship after- 
wards related the fact of the king’s horror at 
rising from his bed on the morning after and 
seeing the head of the judicially murdered noble- 
man rising just above the waves, and having the 
semblance of nodding at him as if reprovingly, 
through the action of the waves, and appearing as 
if he stood upright in the sea. He also described 
his Majesty’s strong Neapolitan dialect while ex- 
pressing in an excited manner the conviction that 
he had seen a ghost, which was not visible to him 
alone, but to several others on board the vessel. 

E. M. Warp, R.A. 

Windsor. 


*Resrice Finem” (3% §. vi. 417; 5% vi 
313.)—Since the note which I wrote to point out 
that the line, 

“ Quidquid agas prudenter agas et respice finem,” 
occurs in one of the Anonymi Fabule -Esopie, 
in the moral at its close, I have happened to meet 
with another very early instance of its use. In 
chap. ciii. of the Gesta Romanorum there is the 
whole line, as above (ed. Goud., 1480, [Argent.], 
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1499, Rothem., 1521), but in a later edition 
(Lugdun., 1555) the et is omitted. 

The story is—“Of doing all things with concord 
and forethought.” It relates how a merchant 
came to Domitian, with three maxims of especial 
wisdom and excellence to dispose of. The price 
was a thousand florins, which the emperor at first 
was unwilling to give, but which the merchant 
offered to take on the condition of returning 
them if the maxims should not appear worth the 
money. He then stated the first to be “ Quidquid 
agas,” &e. The emperor heard the three, and was 
satisfied ; and was so pleased with the first, “ that 
he commanded it to be inscribed in his court, 
in his bedchamber, and in every place where he 
was accustomed to walk, and even upon the table- 
cloths from which he eat” (Swan’s Translation, 
ed. T. Wright, vol. ii. p. 72, Lond., Hotten, n.d.). 
This maxim (as did also the other two) saved the 
emperor's life. A barber who was paid to destroy 
him saw the line on the cloth which was round 
the emperor's neck, and trembled so much that 
the cause was inquired. The barber told how it 
was, and said that, when he read it, “ considering 
that, of a surety, the consequence would be his 
own destruction, his hand trembled so much, that 
he lost all command over it. ‘ Well,’ thought the 
emperor, ‘this first maxim has assuredly saved 
my life: in a good hour was it purchased. My 
friend, said he to the tonsor, ‘on condition that 
you be faithful hereafter, I pardon you.’ ” 

The Gesta are placed in the new Bodleian Cata- 
logue under “ Helinandus,” a French Cistercian, 


who had entered rather late in life a monastery of 


that order, in the diocese of Beauvais, where he 
died in 1227, according to Cave (Hist. Litt., 
tom. ii, p. 285, ed. 1743). 
his are there mentioned, but not the Gesta. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tue Jacopires 1n Lancasuire (5 vii. 
446.)—A Jacobite was a very usual term of 
reproach half a century ago; and I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of asking my father for an 
explanation of it, nearly that time since, on 
hearing it used in a quarrel. It has pretty well 
died out now ; it is superseded by Raccapelt. 

R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


St. Pancras (5 §. vii. 409.)—The reason for 
attributing to St. Pancras the protection of oaths 
is thus stated by Ribadeneira, Lives of the Saints, 
French translation, Par., 1660, at May 12, tom. i. 
p. 543 ¢:— 

“Sainct Gregoire Pape parle de ses reliques, et sainct 
Gregoire de Tours, qui estoit contemporain de se sainct 
Pape, dit qu’elles furent aportées en France, et raconte 
yn miracle perpetuel que Dieu faisoit par les merites du 
sainct Martyr, A scgavoir, que ceux qui alloient faire 
juelque serment solemnel en I'église de sainct Pancrace, 


Some other works of 


et tomboient morts sur la place, ou estoient possedés du 
diable, qui les tourmentvit a la veué d’'vn chacun.” 
Butler, in Lives of the Saints, at May 12, says :— 

“ St. Gregory of Tours (L. 1 de Glorv. Murt., c. 39) calls 
him the Avenger of Perjuries, and says that God by a 
perpetual miracle visibly punished false oaths made 
before his relics.” 

Ep. MArsHatt. 


“Semrer Eapem” §. viii. 20.)—Is_ it 
certain that these words were first used as the 
motto for the English arms in 1702? I am writing 
away from all books except my own, and am not 
in a position, therefore, to disprove the statement, 
but [ have a strong conviction that it is an error. 
Lord Macaulay evidently shared my opinion, for 
in his Armada he writes :— 

“Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute; ho! 
your blades ! 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft her 

wide : 

Our glorious semper eade m, the banner of our pride.” 


& 


In Florio’s Montaigne, of date 1603, in my 
possession, the arms occur six times, two to each 
book ; size of block 4} by 1j ; supporters, lion and 
dragon ; quartered, first and fourth, France ; Eng- 
land, second and third ; motto, “ Semper eadem.” 

Joun 


gallants, draw 


Patey’s “Crercyman’s Comrayion” (5™ 8, 
viii. 9) appears to be simply a copy, abridged, 
but unacknowledged, of an excellent manual bear- 
ing the same title, drawn up chiefly from Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ Rules for the Visitation of the Sick,” 
which are given in the latter part of his Holy 
Dying. The author of the manual was John 
Wren. 
the clergy,” and dedicated to Archbishop Tenison. 
It appears to be a very scarce book, as no mention 
is made of it or of the author in Lowndes, Watt, 
or Allibone. Nor have I ever seen it in a London 
catalogue, except in the one instance in which I 
purchased a copy. 

Paley has adopted the author's words and 
arrangement with a few exceptions, in which he 
has omitted some of the best passages, and altered 
the language of some others, rather to the injury 
than the improvement of the style. The author 
states his design to be “ to comprise in one volume 
all the principal things that relate to the ministerial 
office out of the church,” and to that end to have 
* selected from the writings of the most eminent 
divines and joined them to the offices of the 
Church,” commencing with “the rules of the great 
Bishop Taylor,” not entire, but “extracting only 
the very spirit and quintessence of them.” The 
book is in 12mo., 182 pp., and contains all the 
offices “ for the visitation of the sick,” “the com- 
munion of the sick,” “ private baptism,” and “ the 


Sils se parjuroient, estoient punis de Dieu visiblement, burial of the dead,” together with some private and 


It was published in 1709 “for the use of 
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family prayers. It would be well if this little | worth anything, it should be entrusted to a good BARBE! 
manual were reprinted for the use of the clergy, profession: ul cleaner. Evxvperto crede, almost aij DrMOND 
for Paley’s is by no means an amended edition of | spots can be readily removed. IQ editorial 1 
it. G. B. B. 


the meani 


Joan or Arc (5 §, viii. 8.)—Le » se 
JOAN ov AI ) . viii. 8.)—Let me set See also 8 


Wituram Skiyyer (5 S, vii. 467), who is} BARBE’s mind at rest. My innocent allusion (at 
stated to have consigned Andrew Marvell’s valu-| 5 5S. vii. 448) was to the third daughter of Worle Vi 
able letters to his pastrymaid, was the son of | Edward L,the /’rincess Joan of Acre, so named 
William Skinner, the mayor of Hull 1664, but [| from the place of her birth. Though, as with the 
am not aware that there exists any proof that the | Victim of the Rouen atrocity, her death was q 
latter was “a connexion of Cyriac Skinner, Milton’s | premature one, she had twice “ iost her right to 
friend.” I know it has been so assumed. Mr. the surname she bore,” or, at leas t, had had two 


York 1 
land, Lon 
Imudic 


ith Rab 
Grosart, in his Marvell, p. xxxiii, is in error, I husbands, and from her, therefore, I may be wbbi Mo 
think, in stating that Cyriae Skinner was “brother | allowed, without any reflection on her reputation, sho is sp 
of the mayor of Hull.” That Cyrive Skinner had | to claim a double descent. H. W. dicating 
a brother named William is true enough, but that New Univ. Clu! Spanish iu 
» ris identics »alde 7 is se ee 
the latter is identical with the alderman of Hull i “ MAZAGRAN” (5 S. viii, 26.)—Thx nt I 


quite another matter. have received when in Paris of this name applied 
And here I may say that, having been for] to coffee differs slightly from the one given by Dr 
several years engayed in the so far unsuccessful Cc NOCK. 
endeavour to ascertain the parentage of the above- As I understand it the French soldiers at the = ooenee 
named William Skinner. mayor of Hull. who died dmirable 


N battle of Ma: igran were unable to precure cognac, 
sept. 19), 1680, wt, Oo, I shall feel ureatly obliged and therefore were ol liged to take their cafi 101 Tavloriar 
to any one who can Inform me, from evidence,| minus the usual petit verve, so that in = seca 
whose son he was, (CnaRLES JACKSON. “ mazagran ” is simply the coffee without the addi- Oto W 
Doncaster. tion of brandy. asl 
Wash o 
STEPHEN, or mis Descex theory appears to me to be borne ut by Wash 0 
(Sth wi: ae } the fact that, if one asks at a rae a demie- Wash o 
DANTS (5™ S. vin 4 -(. H. must have made Wasl 
the carafon of cogna accompanies it as a ash ¢ 
a lapsus calami, I think, in writing that Guy de Wash 
Montfort was brother-in-law of Henry II], J} against the \ Wash « 
s necess: lV ‘re: vi vi r 
have been searching after the family of De Mont-|* kin req with ’ 
asking for a “mazagra e carafe does not 
fort, and the Earl of Leicester, brother-in-law to 
“afes, lorm A ieature servic 
king, was always spoken of as Simon. Does “Th: M 1, } } Morit 
be lie ve in the nd in the ballad of the]. vil. 411 
Bee gar” s Daughter of Bednall Green,” as found | Mtely. waguage 
in Perey’s Reliques, in which Henry de Montfort ag 
is alleged not to have died on Eveshain battle Vireinia S. viii, 27.)\—To the «question to stepn 
field, but to have lost his sight, married, and | whether Queen Elizabeth named the newly lenote the 


become the father of * pretty Bessee”? Is there acquired country Virginia in honour of herself, or 


any trnth in this legend, for all histories I have|of the “ Virgin soile not vet poliuted with I jother-in 
read state that Henry was killed before his father ? Spaniards’ lust” (Pur vst His Pilgrimage), 1 between = 
M. Drapwasnu. would venture to add, may she not have desired iso the tw 


> es to commemorate bot} in the J/istory and Pre- 
Barrizixe SLAVES (5 vii. 508.)\—Mr. G. 
his Ji lof a West India P sent State of Virginia, by a native and inhabitant 
roprveror, | of the place (R. Beverley, Lond., 8vo., 1705), 
after describing a conviction for assault at the | CARTHY 
Mont B \ esi 1816. add TI | stated :— the Shell 
Lontegzo Bay Assizes, mids: “ man was be 
and ail callin’ the ountry by the name of Virginia; as Ishonld 
a clergyman and Ais cause of quarrel against the | well, for that it was first discover'd in her Reizn, a Vir Howid 11 
officer was the lat ers refusal to cive him a gin Grama; as that it did still seem to retain the \ irgia 21dio, W 


puncheon of rum to chii negroes in | Purity and Plent y of the first Creation, and the People 
a lump.” W. J. tive Innocence; for they seem'd not de 

Temple. bauch'd nor corrupted with those Pomps and Vanities, 
which had depraved and inslaved the Rest of Mankind: 
neither were th eir Hands harden'd by Labour, nor their 


RD SMITH. heir J 


that remiai 
hame of th 


JAMAGE > [TS 5th il nthoritw 
AMAGED Priy1 vil, 42 Minds corrupted by the Desire of hoarding up Treasure. authority 
with a name written across is da ger this 
i hh The queen was fond of double meanings of this ale of , 
will Probably be destroyed. character. Epwarkb rity than 
Amateur cleaning of pictures and prints has been MacCarti 
as destructive to art, though in a much less serious Mr. Tutrrre may take as a collateral fact the 3 conclusi 
degree, as the so-called restoration of churches and | naming of an English settlement in Cavan, in nor “ S. Te 


other public buildings. If a print or painting is | Ireland, as “ Virginia.” Hype CrLarke. 
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Barsers’ Forreirs (5 vii. 489.)—Mr. 
Dyrauonp will find his query fully answered by an 
editorial note in “ N. & Q.,” 4" 5S. iii. 264, where 
the meaning of Fuller's allusion is inquired for. 
See also same volume, p. 347, and vii. 22. 


W. F. R. 


Worle Vicarage. 


York 1s THE Tatmup (5" §, vii. 506.)—Eng- 
land, London, and Norwich are also named in the 
Talmudic commentaries: England in connexion 
with Rabbi Myer, London with the 
Rabbi Moses, and Norwich with that of a rabbi, 
sho is spoken of as the chacham of Norwich, thus 
adicating that he presided over a sephardic, or 
Spanish and P congregation of Jews. 


M. D. 


“Tur Fairy (QQUEEN,” BK. 11. Cc. 1X, ST, 22 (5% 
09.)—The most satisfactory explanation of 
Rev. G. W. Kitchin’s 
ii. p. 216. 

H. Kress, 


S. vil. 5 
sstanza is found in the 
idmirable edition of Spenser, bk. 


Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


Wire Sayines (5" vii. 108, 139, 378.)— 
Wash on a Monday, you have all the week to any; 
Wash on a Tuesday, very nigh ; 
Wash on a Wednesday, a very good day; 
Wash on a Thursday, but clear all away; 
Wash on a Friday, wash for need ; 
Wash on a Saturday, sluts indeed.” 
F, 

Me ITHER-IN-LAW” ror “StrepmoTuEr” (5% 

. 411, 519.)—Is it not a fact that the French 
onthe has only one word for “ mother-in-law’ 
nd “stepmother”! The term merd/re applied 
to a stepmother is only used in an ill sense to 
le note the injus ta nroverca or the noverca sera, 
In Italian, matrigna is stepmother and suocera is 
mother-in-law. The Romans drew a distinction 
between noverca and socrus, and the Spanish have 

0 the two words, madrastra and suegra. 


J. K. 


(5 §. vii. 422.)—Mr. Mac- 
Cartuy speaks of Casa Magni, the house in which 
the Shelleys lived, near Lerici, as still standing. 
I should like to know whether this is the fact, for 
a 1875, when I visited the locality, I came to the 
onclusion that some rough foundations, nearly 
len rolishe d by the action of the waves, were ail 
that remained of Casa Magni. As regards the 
name of the village near which the house stood, the 
authority of the excellent Government. m: ap ona 

cale of ,.!;; must, in the absence of higher autho- 

ty ri, the Guida Pittorica, quoted by Mr. 
acCartuy in his Shelley's Early Life, be taken 
sconclusive that it is neither “ Sant’? Arenzo” 
hor“ Terenzio,” but “S. Terenzo.” 


J. L. 


UASA 


WALKER. 


name of 


| 


Nivor pi) povay owe (4% S. xi. 
198, 288, 313, 410, 495; xii. 58; 5" S. vii. 372.) 
—This line, which has been so often cited, may be 
traced to its author. It is from the xapxivoe 
(accent sic in ed.) of the Emperor Leo VI., the 
Philosopher, A.p. 886-911, son of Basil L, the 
Macedonian. These can be seen in the Evcerpta 
raria Grecorum Sophistarum ac Rhetoruim, by 
Leo Allatius, 8vo., Rom., 1641, p. 398. It is the 
fifth line of a palindrome piece, which consists of 
twenty-seven lines. These are not in exactly the 
same series as those sent before, which were in- 
scribed on the tomb of St. Diomede, but both are 
obviously from the same source. ‘There are four 
other xapxivoe by him. Ep. 


“Ocre” (5 vii. 7, 196, 354.)—The word 
“Oighoor,” Okro of the Greek coins found at 
Kiibul, I should say, must have travelled from 


ghoor tribe, 


Europe to India along with the O 
it became 


where, as suggested by Prof. Lassen, 
changed into Ugra.* 

The publication of Orlando Furioso by Ariosto, 
in 1515, in which an Ore or Okro is described, 
metaphorically, as a kind of leviathan sea-monster,t 
would appear to have given rise to the sense in 
which Ogre has since been used; tending thereby 
to show that the Ore of Ebuda,t put to death by 
Orlando, was an Oighoor or Hungarian chief of 
Buda, on the Danube, belonging to the Finland 
or Courland branch of the descendants of Attila, 

R. R. W. Etxis. 


Dawlish. 


“Tran” as A Preposition §, vii. 308, 454, 
$94, 516.)—The quotation is, as Mr. Yarpiey 
points out, wrongly given by me. His quotation 
is right, but the grammar is not mended. But 
grant Mr. Yarpovey his “than whom,” justified 
by Milton, how does he get over— 

“ As he was a poet sublimer than me” 
But does Mr. Yarpuey really mean to justify 
grammatically “than her”! Hic er Usiqve. 


I would venture to suggest that the expression 
“than whom” does not constitute any exception 
to the rule. If we supply the words left out in 
the following sentences, my meaning will be clear 
“Than he (is) there is none greater” ; “ Than + 
of) whom (we speak) there is none greater.” 

We 
‘ Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; 
Verum operi longo fas est obrepere sommum,” 
Not even Milton’s high authority can make that 
right which i is wrong. In every instance quoted 


* Autiyuities and Coins of Afi ighdnistdn, p. 361, by 
H. H. Wilson, M.A. 
+ Orlando rioso, 
Hoole. 
Strahlenberg, Pp. 
tion, }) 
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bk. v. p. 98, translated by John 


33, according to Shajrdt ul Atrul, 


xil, translated by Col. Miles. 
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VIII. £8, "77, 


by O. W. T., Milton is wrong in making than be | 


now, on the contrary, it would seem that even 


followed by an objective where it should have been | great Shakspearian authorities are unable to trace 


followed by a nominative to a verb understood. 
In proof I take the first of the three passages cited 
by O. W. T. 

** Belial came last ; than whom a spirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven,” 
Change the construction of the passage from the 
inverted to the direct form, and substitute a per- 
sonal for the relative pronoun, and the grammatical 
error into which Milton has fallen will become 
apparent toa child : “ Belial came last ; a spirit 
more lewd than he (was) fell not from heaven.” 
I gave the passage to one of my children, a girl of 
twelve, to parse, and she at once detected the error. 
R. M. Srexce, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tae Testamest: Jewisn Autuors (5™ 
S. vii, 221, 269, 351, 478.)\—Allow me first to 
tender my best thanks to Mr. Wuyre for his kind 
suggestion and the valuable information contained 
in his note. I have neither the time nor, I fear, 
the . itications required to write a biography of 
the Jewish authors, a work which would certainly 
be most interesting, but for which Mr. Wuyte 
seems to be, Iam glad to say, far better prepared 
than I am myself. 

As to the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton, 
I can only say that there are several ways of 
writing and pronouncing the name, according to 
the various vowels or points which have been added 
to the four letters. I know these : Jehovah, Iehova, 
[aveh, Ie 10, Iabe, and Tao or Thaho. This last 
pronunciation is Egyptian. G. A. Schuman 
(renesis Ilebr.-Gree., Leipzig, 1829, Svo., pp. 
29-31) supposes that Moses adopted this name as 
being the same as the name of the supreme God 
known and worshipped in Egypt. It primitively 
conveyed, according to all likeness, the idea of 
God existing by himself, at @i'rapxror, sum quod 
adest; such was the inscription of an ancient 
statue of Isis; such were the epithets given to 
God in the hymns sung by the hierophants in the 
temple of Serapis : “Jao esse unum, a se ipsum, 
rerum omnium auctorem.” The same idea is to 
be found in the rabbinical writings and in the 
Apo alypse (i. 4): 6 dv Kal EPXOMEVOS. 
Compare also the famous inscription, “Sum quod 
est, fuit et erit; nemo mortalium velamentum 
sustulit.” Hewri GAvssEerRoy. 

Ayr Academy. 

Corres oF THE SUAKSPEARE Fottos or 1623 
AND 1632 (5™ S. vii. 247, 277, 455.)—I, an 
ignorant outsider in such matters, have been 
greatly exercised by the communications cited 
above, for I had taken it for granted that every 
copy of the First Folio, if not of the Second, was 
well known ; its owner and its habitat carefully 
recorded, howsoever it might change hands. But 


familias 


| Kirehnerus ; and Wolsius published Genealogi 


/and identify a peculiarly remarkable copy, which 


has changed hands within the last few years, 
Surely all the world ou; ght to know how many 
copies of the First Folio are in existence, and 
where, from time to time, they are; and what 
more fitting place for such a record than the 
columns of “ N. & Q.”? I myself know of 

copy at least, stowed away in the old library of ; 
friend of mine in Norfolk. A. J. M. 


pe Porsines (5 vii. 448, 491.)— 
There is a full pedigree of this family by the Rev. 
Agar Holland, M.A., Rector of Poynings, in the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xv. pp. 14-17. 
On the last-named page Sir Hugh’s marriages, &., 
are set out in full. He had issue by both his 
wives : by his first, Elizabeth, d. and h. of Martin 
Ferrers, of Bere Ferrers, he had a dau. Joan, 
married to Sir Thomas Bonville, brother 
William, first Lord Bonville; and by his seecnd, 
Eleanor, dau. of John, Lord Welles, he had 
Constance, married first to John Pawlet, great 
crandfather to Sir John Pawlet, created 1539 Lord 

John of Basing, and 1551 Marq. of Win- 
chester ; m. secondly Henry Greene, of Drayton, 
by whom she had an oniy dau., Constance, mar. t 
John Stafford, Earl of Wilts ; (2) Alice, mar. first 
John Orell, by whom she had two daughters; she 
mar. secondly Sir Thomas Kingeston, by whor 
she also left issue. Where does H. W. find th 
marriage of a Margaret de Mowbray with a Loni 
Welles? 


(5" §, vii. 250, 395.)—The Theatr 
Genealogic. Ostentans omnes omnium etat 
monarchum, regum, &c., by Hieron 
Henninges or Henning, published at Magdeburz 
in 1598, is divided into four parts, usually bound in 
five or six vols. folio. It isa work of great learn- 
ing, and very seldom to be found complete. Col 
lectors add to it Genealogie og Famili 
Nohilium in Saconia, Hamburgi, 1590, fol. So: 
seventy years ago the two works often fetche l 
sales 8l. or 101., but I do not think they could! 
sold now for much more than 2/. or 37. See Bro ine 
Manuel du Libraire. By the same author I als 
know— 

“‘Genealogie Impp. Regum, Principum Electoru: 
Ducum, Comitum et Dynastarum, qui Circo S«xoni 
Westphalico et B urgundico ¢ mprehenduntur, quique ex 
his in Italia, Gallia et Germania originem traxer mnt 
Ulyssex, Craenerus, 1538, fol.” 


This last book seems to be the work referred to by 
()., as it is the only one bearing on the title U/ysser, 
Crenerus. The publisher of Theatrum was 


aliquot Familiarum in Savon ia. 


Hewsrit Gavssenos 


Ayr Academy. 
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A Linet Pepys §. vii. 42, 369, 496.) 
—The initial “H™” stands in this dialogue for 
Hewer. Internal evidence alone is sufficient to 
show that it cannot mean Harbord, for Harbord 
was Pepys’s parliamentary opponent, at whose 
instance the Committee of Inquiry into the Mis- 
carriages of the Navy Officers was appointed. But 
the matter is put beyond doubt by the occurrence 
amongst the Pepys MSS., in the Bodleian Library, 
of a copy of the paper in question, in which the 
names of Pepys and Hewer are given in full. 
Absence from home and from books prevents my 
ing the reference to the volume in which it is 


contained. W. D. Macray. 


Tar Decness or Devonsuire vii. 6, 
37, 179, 413.)—I think C. R. H. will find it was 
Madame Necker, and not her daughter, Madame 
de Stacl, with whom Gibbon was in love. 

Emity Core. 

Teignmouth. 


Memoriats” (5 §. vii. 389, 
494.)—The ful! title of this book, which was issued 
in 1845, forming vol. v. of the series entitled 

Yemains, Historical and Literary, connected 
with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester, published by the Chetham Society,” is as 
follows :—Lancashire Memorials of the Rebellion 
1715. By Samuel Hibbert Ware, M.D., &c. The 
work treats—1, of the state of parties in Lanca- 
shire preceding the rebellion; and, 2, of the 
events of that movement, as collected from scarce 
and original documents, giving many interesting 
details of the passage of the Scottish army through 
Lancashire. It sells for fifteen shillings. 

A. M.S. will probably find a copy in each of 
the following places:—London: The Atheneum 
and Reform Clubs, the Middle Temple, and 
London Libraries; Manchester: The Chetham, 
Free, and Owens College Libraries ; Liverpool : 
The Athenszeum and Free Libraries; Rochdale : 
The Free Library; York: The Subscription 
Library ; Bolton: The Public Library ; Preston : 
Shepherd’s Library; and Leeds: The Leeds 
Library. Rosrear. 


SHEEP LED BY THE vii. 345, 
477.)—I remember remarking this to a gentleman 
in Spain, where it is common, and he informed 
me that all sheep would not do this, only some 
particular kinds. I think he mentioned the 
Merino as one which did. 

E. Leatos BLenkrysorr. 


Umpretras (5% §, vi. 202, 313, 335, 394; vii. 
19, 158, 418.)—I have a curious old dictionary 
entitled, “ Lingua Britannica Reformata; or, a 
New Universal English Dictionary. By Benj. 


Martin. The Second Edition, greatly Improved 
and Augmented, London, mocctiv.” This work 


gives, “ Umbréllo, Ital. (of uwmbella, Lat., a dim. 
of umbra, a shadow).—1l. A skreen carried over 
the head to keep one from the sun or rain; 2. A 
sort of wooden frame covered with cloth to keep 
off the sun from a window.” 

G. pe JEANVILLE. 


“TABLEAUX DES Mceurs pu Temps,” &c. (5 
S. vii. 449 ; viii. 31.)—I have to thank your corre- 
spondents for the information they have given me. 
We now discover that two copies exist—of course 
my query referred to the original edition, Can 
Apis, without breach of confidence, tell me who 
Mr. H***** of Paris and the bibliophile of 
London are ? J. Borraso. 


Herarpic Book-riates (5" §, vi. 465, 469 ; 
vii. 36, 76, 233, 435, 515 ; viii. 38.)—I also shall 
be glad to have my name added to the list of 
collectors. S. A. Newman. 

Littleton Place, Walsall. 


I shall be glad to add my name to the list of 
those who collect book-plates, and I shall be happy 
at any time to exchange duplicates with other 
collectors, GrRaLp Ponsonpy. 

54, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Tue Divisions oF an Ornance (5 §, vi. 513; 
vii. 134, 297, 437 ; viii. 38.) —We used as children 
to speak of the ten divisions of an orange as 
“ fleaks,” a corruption of “ flukes.” J.C. J. 


These used to be called “figs” in Durham and 
Northumberland some fifty years ago. 
E. Leatoy 


Scorr Famity: Tue Parextace or Arcn- 
pisHop Rotnuernam §, vii. 89, 139, 158, 
292, 330, 375, 416, 470, 490, 509; viii. 29.)— 
In the obituary of Beauchief Abbey, a house 
which was distant about eight miles from Rother- 
ham, are commemorated : “Gilbertus de Roder- 
ham, canonicus, sacerdos, et professus: Petrus 
Roderham, canonicus et sacerdos : Henricus de 
Roderham, canonicus et sacerdos: Robertus de 
Roderham, abbas istius loci.” Throughout this 
obituary it is evident that the professed members 
of the house adopted the names of their birth- 
places on becoming dead to the world. Lay 
brothers and benefactors are generally com- 
memorated by their proper names, Magister 
Detard de Roderham.” 5S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 

Avutuors oF Qvotations Wastep (5" §, iv. 
280.)— 

** The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
These now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen.” 
The above lines are by George Wither, Hymn xxvii. 
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(p. 325, edit. Russell Smith, 1857),“‘ Hymn for a Widower 
or Widow deprived of a Loving Yoke-fellow.” 
Faxxy B—. 
viii. 49.) 
“ Three centuries,” Xe. 
This ia a translation of some lines of Ovid, by Dryten :— 
‘The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees : 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays, 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decays.” 
The authority for this is E. Bysshe'’s Art of Haglish 
Poetry, fourth edit., London, 1710, “ Oak,” p. 312. 
Ep. MArRsu att, 
“ By Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet” 
is from the invocation to Sabrina, in Milton's Cows. 
« Father of Light ! to thee I call, 
My soul is dark within.” 
3y Lord Byron in 1807 (Moore's Live of Byron, first 
edition, vol. i. p. 108). W. J. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
Collections for a Genealogy of the Noble Families 

Henzey, Tyttery, and Tyzack, 

from Lorraine. By H. 8. Grazebrook. 

for the Author.) 

Ma. Grazesnoox has here got together a mass of 
materials for the history of the families originally known 
as De Hennezel, De Thiétry, and Du Thisac, as well in 
their own country as in this. To a general reader the 
great charm of this book will be found in the introduc- 
tory part. Mr. Grazebrook shows that the old Palissy 
idea of a worker in glass being made “noble” by his 
calling is unfounded. It appears that “nobility” was 
not suspended by a “noble” sharing in glass works, for 
the reason that when the employments were set down, 
by engaging in which an aristocrat lost his quality, glass- 
making was not known. Not being prohibited, it was 
taken as being allowed; thence the “ Gentilshommes- 
Verriers.” 

Ix “ Nature Series ” (Macmillan) Mr. H. W. Chisholm 
has supplied a treatise On the Science af Weighing 
and Measuring, and Standards of Measure and We ght. 
Proceeding as the treatise does from the pen of the 
Warden of the Standards, the subject may be said to be 
treated of authoritatively; certainly as much minute- 
ness is applied to it as the limits of the volume permitted. 
* The object,” to quote Mr. Chisholm’s own words, “ has 
been to give as much instructive information as the 
limited gpace would allow in relation to the standards of 
weights and measures in use at different periods in 
various countries, and more particularly to call attention 
to the scientific basis of our existing standards of weight 
and measure; and also to describe the construction of 
instruments of precision required for the accurate com- 
parison of standards, and to explain the theory and 
practice of scientific weighing and measuring.” The 
numerous illustrations accompanying the volume add 
interest to the whole. 


of 
Gentilshommes- Verriers 
(Stourbridge, 


Tae Anmovr.—It is as well to put on 
record, in addition to the notes on this subject (5S. 
vii. 401), that on Tuesday, July 17, 1577, a cap--pre suit 
of plate armour was at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood's 
auction rooms described as “the property of the late 
Hereditary Champion Dymoke, removed from Scrivelsby 
Court, Lincolnshire.” A small! portion of the horse 
armour belonging to the suit was also on sale, and was, 


[5 S. VIIL. Jury 28, 7, 


I understand, purchased for Her Majesty’s collection a¢ 
Windsor Castle. W. J. 


Parisu Reetsters.—The Harleian Society have re. 
solved to publish some of the most interesting of our 
parish registers, and have appointed a committee from 
their council to carry this out. The society propose to 
commence with the register of St. Peter's, Cornhill, one 
of the most interesting of the London registers. The firs 
volume commences in 15338. 


Potices to Correspon%ents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name an} 
address of the sender, not necessarily fur publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Crrevs.—This should serve you. The Post Boy, ia 
April, 1700, has, “ John Dryden, the famous Poet, lies 
a-dying.” On Thursday, May 2, 1700, the same paper 
says: “‘ Yesterday Morning, at 3 of the Clocke, Joba 
Dryden, Esq., departed this Life, who for his Poetry, &e, 
excelled all others the Age produced.”” This i: contem 
porary evidence. Cooke's editor made a mistake of a 
year. Dryden certainly died a3 the morning of May. 
day dawned, 1700. The Register of Burials in West- 
minster Abbey, according to Col. Chester, has the follow. 
ing entry, under the date May J4, 1700: “Mr. John 
Dryden, near Chaucer's monumert.’ 

Mas.—For personal history of Mother Shipton, and 
for all the nonsense ascribed to and written about her, 
see General Indexes, and especially that of Fourth Series, 
For varieties of cousinhood, see index to the same series, 

Wenstey D.—See “N. & Q.,” 8. vii. 520, for title 
of book containing verbatim report of the De Polignae 
trial. 

D. L.—Miss, as a word of reproach, was in use long 
before Evelyn used it. In Henry VIII.’s reign a tippling 
priest was said to be as “drunk a3 a miss.” 

TristRaAM.—The words of the song, “ llope told 
flattering tale,” are by Peter Pindar. 

S. W. W.—Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe was once attributed 
by fanciful persons to Lord Oxford. 

Mr. Wo. Bucnanan offers his best thanks to Hanest 
SUA PATA LIBELLI for his communication. 

Ropert Artuincton (Leeds.)—The only important 
word in your query is illegible. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries '”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 
Just published, 
QouTH by EAST. Notes of Travel in Southern 
Europe. by F. RODWELIL, Science Master in Marlborough 
uil 


College. 10 Original aud other Illustrations. 4to. clow@ 


“ He is able to give freshness to his chapters by faithfully recording 


the ideas and impressions of a cultivated observer Descriptive par 
sages that are admirable in their way."—Daily 


A HISTORY of BELFAST, from the Earliest 
Times to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. By GEO. BENS 
Maps and I\lustrations. Large #vo. 77 pp. cloth gilt, price 

“Worthy of being regarded as standard work of reference to 
locality of which it treats." —Belfuat 
* In all respects this work is very complece."—Northern Whig 
MARCUS WARD & CO. Lond»n an! Belf+st 
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